ev’s Picnic. 


a capital story of the origin of the 
as to this effect. When the Tower 
ilt, the workmen all spoke one 
very instant when the ‘ confus- 
son, trowel in hand, called for a 
was 80 long in handing it to him, 
flew into a towering passion, and 
! id trowel a quantity of mortar, 
er’s windpipe, just as he was stam- 
e. The air, rushing through the 
caused & 8 juttering and a gurg- 
with the half-formed words, became 

t ce known as Welsh. 
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one Englishman who had the same 

‘e for speculation. He was always, 
og to borrow twenty-seven thou- 
yuke of Seedyland, which must be 

k this evening, by Jove; and was 
yprietor who gave @ gingham um- 

t Bincking to each quarterly sub- 

s heart inan unsuccessful attempt 
tehen in connection with a Dental 

\ on and General Tooth-drawing Com- 
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yur riverence.”” 
A ‘Biddy with the article in her hand. 


¢me anything in your hand. You 
it on a plate.” 

eing over, the bell was again rung, 
ratio instantly appeared. 
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turned, bearing in herhanda plate, 
riest’s slippers. 
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&8T.—TO MARY COOK. 


cart in my breast to-day 

. the peaceful waters iay, 
and well-a-day! 

ee, Mary, hook it. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1858, 
by M. M. Baxtov, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court of Massachusetts. 
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A TALE OF OLD ENGLAND. 


‘ive to break away ; é 
struggle, the more I may; 
sn—and only pray 

st Mary Cook it. 


key ofa dozen years, who was pur- 
1 tbs store one day, and watched 
at stood ajar, to test his honesty. 
e, he began to canvass the apart- 
good, and slipping behind the couo- 
\imself liberally to nuts and candy. 
in the act, and reprimanded, he be- 
if by saying: 

ess to leave me alone—you always 


BY MRS CAROLINE ORNE. 


[conTinvED.] 
» tells the story of a preacher who ina late 
ry “that it was a striking proof of the wia- 
’ ence of Providence, that death was 
en. of life—thus giving time to make the 
con con for that event. The same paper 


CHAPTER VI. 


INTERVIEW BETWEEN RALPH ELTHORPE AND 


VOL. XIII. M. M. BALLOU, { winrm struer. 
Jue —— 


ation of Pizarro, many years ago, at Bris- 


s, the person who performed Pizarro, 


» ould not 


ind the profound remark of a philoso- 
the arrangement of ak Sunday 
ek instead of the middle, which would 
week of it! There is a great deal of 
) remarks . 





ludicrous circumstance occurred. 
rformed Gomez, being a supernume- 
ited with tle character, entered in 
1 spoke the following lines: 
. among the palm-trees, we surprised 
uing cacique). 


), hang ye, roll it in, and let us tap it.” 
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velling on a journey, having a light 
, gave it to his servant, 
to pass it on Le road. At night he 
1 passed the guinea. 

lied, * but * was forced to be very 
ised it at breakfast and at dinner, 80 
» I had fourpence to pay, I whipped 
valf-pence, and the man put it in his 
ow it.” 
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NZONET FOR THE CITY. 
now runs mountains high ; 
<3, & level plain; 

market is, though dry, 
» the watery main. 
es to the same extent; 


abled down to three. 
Renner 
eer was travelling upon gp old Ohio 
served to the captain: 
e is in a very poor condition.” 
.s the reply. 
_ do you expect to run it?” 
was the reply. 
.nding-place there was one less French- 
oat. 
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of the Scotch people to reading sermons 
.« Kireudbright, at an ‘ ee ip sel 
he pulpit stairs asked one of her com- 
+ minister was a reader. 
1e read, woman?” was the reply, “the 


st made answer: 
ar it—I wish they were a’ blin’?” 
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ly who had been famed for sour looks 
«t words touching the accidents of life, 
ecome very amiable. * 

change has come over you?” asked a 


1e transformed, ‘to tell you the trath, 
y life striving for a contented life, and 
cinined to sit down contented without it.” 


couut of a ‘“drefful fight,” a Western 
\ Vort was shot through the left breast 
ted with two balls and a brass watch 
ine times in the abdomen; his throat 
.t; and his brains knocked out with an 
ditor closes his description by stating 
Vort must have been a sickly person to 
uch trifles. 


tell me, sir, you could hold the plough?” 


y now,” said Pat: “ how the deuce can 
two horses drawing it away from me? 
to the barn, and by jabers I'll hould it 
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land Hill once said, on observing some 
chapel to avoid the rain that was falling : 
s are to be blamed for making their re- 

but I do not think those much better who 
ella.” 
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Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
ED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


\blished and well known weekly paners 
of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
ousehold word” from Maine to Califor- 
che fireside ef rich and poor, in town and 
-the wide extent of the United States. 
eekly visitor to every American home, 


such s paper as any father, brother or 
roduce to the family circle. 
‘don the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
a neat and beautiful style. 
¢ mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
i euper-royal pages. 
meh ose boda poems, stories of the 
miscellany, wit and humor. 
fully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
of editorial experience in Boston. 
s in its large, Leahey and deeply in- 
101 vulgar word or line. 
= Seong’ tte regular ee the 
ters in the country. 
waite they absorb the reader, cultivate a 
is good and beautiful in humanity. 
w that the good influence of such 
me circle is almost incalculable. 
tive provoke in the young an in- 
4 add to their store of knowledge. 
og are free frem politics and all jarring 
being to make home happy. 
sese reasons that it has for years beem 80 
» throughout the country. 


-INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


MADGE LaRCOM. 


Axovr half a mile from the Crown and 
Anchor, there was a narrow river which flowed 
into the bay, over which was a bridge. The 
road on the opposite side of the stream pressed 
close to the edge of the same piece of woods, 
which concealed Madge when Elthorpe gave 
Marion the blow, and then pushed her over the 
brow of the precipice. 

The agony of suspense in which Elthorpe had 
been held, since he heard the cry which he fear- 
ed might be Marion’s, was no longer endurable. 
Throwing himself from his horse, the moment 
he had crossed the bridge, and securing him to 
a branch of a tree so far inside the woods that he 
could not be seen from the road, he made his way 
with what speed he could, till he reached a spot 
whence he could see the house belonging to 
Marion’s father. The windows were all dark. 
The family, who had evidently retired to rest, 
must have done so with the impression, that 
Marion had gone to pass the night with Sophy 
Holmes. 

He now felt vexed at having tormented him- 
self without cause, in imagining that it was 
Marion’s voice that he had heard. After intent- 
ly listening and looking cautiously round so as 
to ascertain if possible, whether any one was 
lurking near—for he thought of the muffled form 
he had seen glide from the woods—he ventured 
to approach the brink of the precipice. 

Looking down, he saw that the receding tide 
which he knew was just on the turn, when he 
pushed Marion from the cliff, had left bare the 
large masses of sea-weed tangled in among the 
rocks. The white dress of Marion could no lon- 
ger be seen in the moonlight, but then the shadow 
of the precipice being cast from the west, had 
lengthened, as the moon neared the horizon. 

He bent still farther over the cliff; so far that 
he came near falling. He could now sce the 
gleam of something white, but a setond look 
showed him that it was only a wreath of foam 
among the seaweed. 

“She was carried out to sea with the ebb of 
the tide,” were the words he muttered to him- 
self, “and who is there to accuse me?” 

“Who is there?” seemed to be whispered in 
his ear. 

He started and looked round. No one was 
near, and he knew then that it was only the 
wind whispering among the trees of the neighbor- 
ing wood, or—and his superstitious fears were 
suddenly aroused—it might be one of those 
“airy tongues, that syllable men’s names,” hint- 
ing to him, that his dark deed had not been 
unseen. 

Half an hour later, he stood in one of the 
apartments of Alburn Hall. Madge was sitting 
alone by the fire. 

“ You staid late to the merry-making,” said she. 

“Thad a right to stay late, if I pleased.” 

“Your heart was heavy enough this morning 
when you went from here, or ought to have been, 
but it is heavier now,” said she, looking him full 
in the face. 

“How do you know that ?” 

“The same dark shadow that’s on your heart 
clouds your brow.” 

“Be done. What are you croaking about ?”’ 

“ There’s no need that I should tell yon. You 
know.” 

“‘T know that you are a fool.” 

“T was a fool, or I should not now be the des- 
pised wife of Ralph Elthorpe.” 

“ Wife!” 

This was said in a voice expressive of con- 
tempt, and with a sneering smile. 

“Yes, I am your wife.” 

“In that you are a little mistaken. He who 
married us, or pretended to, was not only no 
priest, but he never saw the inside of a church 
half a dozen times in his life.” 

“If you deceived me, the guilt is yours, not 
mine. But I’m glad that you have told me what 
you have. The promise you drew from me, to 
conceal your evil courses, was made as your wife, 
not your dupe. From this moment, I shall con- 
sider myself released from it.” 

“ Bat your oath ?” 


“ That was extorted from me long afterward, 
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aon reference to only one oF your dark deeds. 
shall keep it inviolate.” 

“T dare you to inform against me.” 

“T’m not afraid of you.” 

“Come, Madge,” said he, assuming a manner 
more conciliatory, “this is all nonsense—worse 
than nonsense. You know that you wouldn’t 
harm a hair of my head, for all the wealth of the 
Indies.” 

“ The time has been that I wouldn’t. I didn’t 
know then, the great wrong you have done me.” 

“If the mock marriage is what you are think- 
ing of, the ceremony shall be performed to-mor- 
row, by a priest of your own choosing, if you 
say so.” 

“No, Ralph, I don’t wish it. You’re not the 
man I thought I was married to three years ago. 
He—or, at least I so imagined, was full of good 
and noble qualities.” 

“T might have been what you thought me,” 
said Elthorpe, with a voice which had a touch 
of sadness in it, “ but it is too late now.” 

“Too late! Thousands have said so before 
you, and it has proved to them to be the pass- 
port to a felon’s doom, and will prove the same 
to you.” 

“No fear of that, as long as I have my wits 
about me, unless you undertake to inform against 
me. But if I do meet the fate you hint at, 
through your instrumentality, remember that I 
have good friends and true, to whom I shall be- 
queath my revenge, and who will not be chary of 
executing it. Letit only be understood by either 
of them that such is my wish, and you would 
never open your eyes on the light of another 
morning.” 

“Your threat carries little terror with it. You 
have infused too much bitterness in my cup of life, 
to make me wish to drink deep of its contents.” 

“Well, I’m perfectly willing to drain mine to 
the dregs. Give me a light,” and he rose as he 
spoke. 

Madge lit a candle, and as she handed it to 
him, said : 

“Tt is hardly worth while for me to wish you 
pleasant dreams.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Because, how can they be otherwise than 
pleasant when such handsome girls as you have 
met with to-day, will be likely to form the sub- 
ject of them. Marion Lee, for instance. You 
can hardly help dreaming of so beautiful a girl as 
she is, after being in company with her all day.” 

“ What do you know of Marion Lee *” 

“« Very little, but I’ve seen her.” 

“When ?” 

“No matter, but I’m almost certain that she 
will haunt your dreams to-night.” 

As she spoke, she took the lamp which stood 
burning on the table, and left the room. EI- 
thorpe did not move till he heard fer bed-room 
door close. A troubled look passed over his 
brow, as he muttered to himself: 

“Strange that Marion Lee should so run in 
her head, but she’s jealous of her I suppose.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


MILES MARKLAND ARRESTED. 


“I nope Marion will come home before din- 
ner,” said Mrs. Lee, as she sat pouring out the 


¢ } 
tea at the reakfeboeatio® for you "know that 
your brother David sent us word that he should 
be here in season to dine with us.” 

“ George had better run over to Mr. Holmes’, 
after breakfast, and let her know that her uncle is 
coming,” said Mr. Lee. 

“So he had,” was his wife’s reply, “for David 
wont be able to stay long, and both he and 
Marion will be disappointed, if they don’t see 
each.other.” 

“George will be saved ? troubl of going,” 
said Mr. Lee, as he raised his eyes to the window, 
“for Mr. Holmes is coming this way, and we 
can send word by him.” 

“He is going right by without coming in,” 
said George. ‘“MayI go out and ask him to 
tell Marion to come home ?” 

Having received permission, he went out and 
delivered his message. He quickly returned 
looking a little frightened. 

“Mr. Holmes says that Marion hasn’t been 
there,” said he. 

“Hasn’t been there?” said Mrs. Lee, rising 
from the table. 

“Don’t be alarmed, wife,” said Mr. Lee. 
“Marion has plenty of mates besides Sophy, and 
Robert Wells who told us she was going home 
with her, might have been mistaken, or she might 
afterwards change her mind.” 

Frederic Lee, who being an invalid, did not 
always rise as early as the other members of the 
family, entered the room in time to hear what 
his father said. 

“Are you speaking of Marion?” he asked. 

“Yes,” was his father’s answer. 

“T saw her and Miles Markland standing to- 
gether on the cliff last evening,” said he. “She 
stood there so long that I started to go after her, 
but finding the air chilly, I concluded not to go. 
I wish, father, that you would put a stop to that 
fellow’s presumption !” 

“Why do you say presumption? I look on 
Miles Markland as Marion’s equal. To say 
nothing of his good looks, he kns many qualities 
and acquirements which raise him far above the 
level of most of the young men.” 

“TI don’t think so, and if I have any influence 
over her, she will never be his wife.” 

“ Who is there round here that’s good enough 
for her, if Miles isn’t?” said Mrs. Lee. 

“TI don’t know that she’s obliged to choose 
any one round here. There’s Sir Philip Lyle’s 
steward would be glad to marry her any day, 
and as Sir Philip will always prefer to live where 
he does now, she would be the same as mistress 
at Alburn Hall.” 

“ She would be happier,” said his mother, “ as 
the mistress of a pleasant cottage, than of that 

old, gloomy place. People do say it is haunted.” 


“ Those who say so are fools,” was the re- | 


joinder. 

“T care little about such stories as that,” said 
Mr. Lee. “The stories told about the steward 
himself, are according to my mind of more im- 
portance.” 

“ They who put those in circulation are great- 
er fools than the others,” said Frederic Lee, 
manifesting much excitement. “At any rate, 


Marion shall marry Ralph Elthorpe, for I have | 


as good as pledged my word that she shall.” 
“ What right have you to pledge your word, 





; . ' 
that she shall, or shall not marry him, or any 
one else? I think that I shall have the privilege 
of deciding that question, rather than you.” 

“T shall talk with Marion about it,” said Fred, 
and I think shall find little difficulty in persuad- 
ing her to do as I wish—that is, when she knows 
al,” he added, inaudibly. 

“For my part,” said Mrs. Lee, “I don’t feel 
easy about Marion. If she came in sight of the 
house why did she turn back! George, run over 
to Mr. Marsden’s, and see if she is there. Next 
to Sophy Holmes and Sybil Cornish, Clara 
Marsden is her most highly prized friend. Don’t 
be gone long,” said she, as George started off in 
the direction of Mr. Marsden’s. 

George was seen returning sooner than was 
anticipated. His mother was so anxious that she 
went out to meet him. He was running very 
fast, and as soon as he was within speaking dis- 
tance, he called out and told her that Marion 
was not there. 

“Clara,” said he, when they had arrived near 
each other, “ says that she and several others were 
in company with Marion and Miles, till they 
came to the path that turns off towards the cliff.” 

“Miles is the one to inquire of then,” said 
Mrs. Lee. 

“Shall I go over to Mr. Markland’s and ask 
Miles about it?” said George. 

“No, Dll go myself.” 

The nearest way to Mr. Markland’s was the 
path by the cliff. As she was passing rapidly 
along, she saw at a little distance ahead, some- 
thing white, fluttering in the wind, near the top 
of a thorn-bush, which had taken root just below 
the verge of the precipice. When arrived a little 
nearer she saw it was a piece of the white muslin 
dress Marion wore to the festival. She stooped 
down to detach it from the bush, and at the same 
time looking over into the dark waters below, 
where she almost expected to see the lifeless 
form of her daughter, a sudden faintness came 
over her, and sallying a little to one side, she 
would have fallen over the precipice, but for a 
stranger, who unknown to her, had taken the 
same path, and was so near as to be able to save 
her. Mr. Lee and the invalid son were soon 
on the spot. Mrs. Lee had by that time some- 
what revived. Showing them the piece of mus- 
lin, she expressed the fear that Marion by some 
inadvertence had fallen from the edge of the cliff, 
and was drowned. The stranger who had stop- 
ped all night at the Crown and Anchor, and was 
now returning home, inquired what time she had 
passed that way. 

“Last evening a little after dark,” answered 
Mr. Lee. 

“Was she alone?” 

“No, she was in company with a young man,” 
replied Mr Lee. 

“T passed in sight of here about that time,” 
said the stranger, “and I sawaman who ap- 
peared to be looking over the precipice. There 
was no one with him, I am certain.” 

“Tt was Miles Markland,” said Frederic Lee, 
“ and it is he who has got to account for Marion’s 
absence.” 

“We may yet find that she is at some neigh- 
bor’s,” remarked Mrs. Lee, though it was plain 
to see that she had little hope that what she said 
would prove true. 
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“ There’s Miles Markland now,” said George. 
“ He is coming this way.” . 

Frederic Lee’s brow grew dark. 

“Go,” said he to his brother, “and tell Mr. 
Marsden to come here. Tell him too, that 
there’s reason to suppose that Marion is dead— 
murdered by Miles Markland.” 

“O, I wouldn't send such word as that,” said 
Mrs. Lee, but George who was much excited, 
was already at a considerable distance. 


“My son,” said Mr. Lee, “you shouldn’t suf- 
fer the violence of your passions to get the better 
of you. It was very rash in you to send such 
word to Mr. Marsden. It is no more than fair 
that we should hear what Miles has to say, before 
we accuse him.” 

Frederic made no reply, but muttered some- 
thing to himself, about wishing that he had the 
strength, and he would trample the wretch be- 
neath his feet. 

By this time, Markland had nearly reached 
the spot. He advanced smilingly, and bid them 
a cheerful good morning. The words of his 
salutation were drowned in the anxious voices of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee, inquiring for Marion. 

“Tsn’t she at home?” said he, with a look of 
surprise and alarm. 

“Villain!” said Frederic Lee, fiercely, “ you 
know that she isn’t at home.” 

“Is it possible that Marion wasn’t with you 
last night? We parted on this very spot.” 

“No doubt of that,” said young Lee, “but 
how did you part ?” 

“How?” 

“Yes, how? I believe I speak intelligibly.” 

“Tf you wish to know whether we parted in 

ship or not, I can answer you that we did. 
ang we bade each other good-night, I supposed 
she went directly home. J certainly did.” 

“And you didn’t, after she was gone (where is 
best known to yourself), creep close to the edge 
of the precipice and look down into the water ?” 

o No ” ‘ 

“Unfortunately for yourself, this gentleman 
who stands here can tell a different story. He 
saw you do what I’ve described, and you were 
alone. No other person was near. That is 
what I understood you to say, sir?” turning and 
speaking to the stranger. 

“Tam certain no one else was near,” he re- 
plied. “The moon was shining bright, so that 
I could not have been mistaken.” 

“You didn’t see me,” said Markland, “for as 
I’ve already said, after Marion and I bade each 
other good-night, I didn’t remain here a moment. 
It must have been some other person you saw.” 

“ It might have been.” 

“T don’t see,” said Markland, “to what all 
this tends. If Marion is missing, I should think 
it would be well to try to find where she is.” 

“ Scoundrei! you know where she is,” said 
Frederic Lee. ‘ You know that you pushed her 
over the precipice.” 

“TI would sooner have jumped over myself, 
and you know it. If evil has befallen Marion, 
it is by the hand of one, or through his influence, 
that you call friend. I appeal to you—” and he 
turned to Mr. and Mrs. Lee—“if either of you 
ever saw anything in my conduct, to cause you 
to believe me worthy of this vile accusation?” 

“I must do you the justice to say that I never 
did,” said Mr. Lee; “and until it can be proved, 
I shall believe you innocent.” 

“And I shall believe the same,” said Mrs. 
Lee, ina voice broken by sobs, “ for I’ve known 
youfrom achild. Marion loved yon, too, and 
that is another reason why I should believe it, 
for always, as if the knowledge was revealed to 
her in some mysterious way, she appeared to 
know how to distinguish between the evil and 
the good.” 

“ How foolishly you talk, mother,” said Fred- 
eric Lee. 

“Tt would be a comfort if you were only like 
her,”’ said she to herself rather than him. 

By this time George was seen returning, and 
with him several others, among whom were Mr. 
Marsden and Miles Markland’s father. 

They were soon on the spot. Most of them 
were much excited. Mr. Markland in outward 
appearance was calmer than any of the rest, but 
those who marked how pale he was, knew how 
deeply he suffered. 

“ Neighbors,” said Frederic Lee, “I will thank 
you to keep an eye on Miles Markland, and see 
that he doesn’t make his escape.” 

“T can assure you,” said Miles, “that I shall 
make no attempt to escape. I’ve no wish to. 
Marion, though missing, may still be alive.” 

“ That’s what I think,” said Mr. Marsden. 

“There is at least a possibility that she is,” 
said Mr. Holmes, “ and for that reason we should 
suspend our opinion, and not be.too ready to ac- 
cuse one who has always shown himself to be 
among the best and most upright young men 
we have among us, of a crime from which all, 
except the most hardened and sbandoned, as 
must be supposed, would shrink with loathing.” 
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While a part of those present were disposed to 
favor this opinion, a much larger number thought 
that the circumstance mentioned by the stranger 
of seeing a man looking over the edge of the 
precipice, and at the very place where grew the 
thorn-bush, on which was caught a piece of 
Marion’s dress, as he could tell by a peculiar 
looking tree, which grew so near as to almost 
throw its shadow on the spot, told sufficiently 
against Miles Markland to warrant his arrest. 
The suggestion in accordance with his own asser- 
tion, that it might have been some other person, 
was treated with scorn by some, and by young 
Lee with a fierce impatience, amounting almost 
to frenzy. 

“T should like to retain my freedom long 
enough to assist in the search for Marion, but it 
wont be permitted, I suppose,” said Miles Mark- 
land, as he was taken into the custody of a con- 
stable and one of his assistants. 

“T dare say, that he would not only like to 
assist in the search, but to head it,” said young 
Lee, “for that would give him a chance to mis- 
lead the rest.” 

“Miles,” said the elder Markland, as he saw 
his son about to be led away as a prisoner, 
“look me in the face if you can, and say that 
you are innocent of this great crime laid to your 
charge ?” 

“By the memory of my mother, dear and 
sacred to us both, I am.” 

“T believe you, my son. Yet it is well that 
she lies beneath the green turf. This is a sor- 
row to break a mother’s heart.” 

A tear fell on the hand of the prisoner, which 
rested in his father’s. 

An earnest and vigorous search along the 
shores of the bay, and in every place where it 

was thought a dead body might be concealed, 
was at once commenced after the departure of the 
prisoner. This, as those know who have been 
admitted behind the scenes, was unsuccessful. 
-The wreath, however, which as queen of the 
festival, Marion had worn in her hair, and which 
was found tangled among some seaweed, gave 
additional evidence of her having been pushed 
over the cliff. This was admitted by all, and it 
was supposed that at the ebb of the tide, she had 
been swept out into the open sea. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
SUSPICION AND MENACE. 


Maper, after parting with Elthorpe, passed a 
restless and wakeful night. It was not until 
near morning, that her painful vigils were re- 
lieved by a few minutes’ unquiet sleep. Waking 
suddenly, and with a nervous start, she had the 
impression that something very unpleasant had 
taken place, without being able to recall to mind 
its precise nature. This uncertainty remained 
only a few moments, however, and then finding 
that the gray dawn began to glimmer in the east, 
she rgse and dressed herself with more care than 
usual. She had determined in her ows mind, 
that the moment she could break away from the 
round of duties which formed her daily task, to 
ride over to the Crown and Anchor, ostensibly 
to make Mrs. Cornish and Sybil a visit, though 
in reality to learn if Ralph Elthorpe, or any per- 
son in the neighborhood, was suspected of hav- 
ing had anything to do with Marion Lee’s dis- 
appearance. 

Meanwhile, her mind was torn with a con- 
trariety of emotions. She loved Ralph Elthorpe 
at the time of her secret, though, as she doubted 
not at the time, valid marriage with him, with 
all her passionate nature. Even now, though 
for a long time he had treated her with scorn, 
and more than once even brutally, and though 
within the last few hours she had learned from 
his own lips how cruelly he had deceived her, 
she could not, as she felt ither duty to do, make 
up her mind to proclaim his guilt. If Marion 
Lee were brought back to life, she would be his 
accuser. She herself could remain silent, and 
still justice would have its course. 

“ Better thus—better thus,” she murmured to 
herself. ‘But then, if she be dead, and suspi- 
cion should fall on the innocent ?” was the ques- 
tion she asked herself. 

On going below stairs she found that Elthorpe 
had already risen. Like her he had not only 
passed a restless night, but some busy fiend had 
seemed to be constantly at his ear, accusing him 
of the death of the innocent and beautiful girl, 
whom in his self-delusion, he had imagined he 
loved. 

It was in vain that he strove to appear tran. 
quil and composed. He could not conceal his 
agitation. More than once he had nearly de- 
termined to visit the scene of his crime, and as 
soon as a stir was made about Marion, mingle 
boldly with the crowd, which would of course be 
drawn together, as the best means to divert sus- 
picion from himseif. 

Having for more than an hour suffered this 
painful vacillation of mind, he started up sud- 
denly, and said that he shouldn’t wait for break- 
fast, having some pressing business to attend to 
several miles distant. 

“You had better stay at home, Ralph,” said 
Medge. 

“Why?” said he, with one of his wavering, 
though keen glances. 

“ Because home is sometimes the safest place.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“As L say.” 

“You have a deeper, more momentous mean- 
ing than what is conveyed by your words.” 

“Tf yeu think so, better be guided 
dingly.” 

“ Madge, I am not to be trifled with. I must 
and will be told the reason why you advise me 
to stay at home this morning!” 

“If you know ef uone yourself, best not pay 
any attention to my advice.” 

“ Must I repeat it? I am not to be trifled 
with.” 

“Ts it trifling with you to warn you against 
running iato danger? Remain here, and you 

* have the mcans of eseape.”” 


accor- 


some dangerous secret.”” 





” 


cne 





known to yourself,” he continued, without notic- 
ing her interruption. 
forget what I told you last night. 
be suffered to outlive me.” 


“Ie is evident that you are in possession of 


“T’ve long been, in possession of more than 
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“ How you came by your knowledge is best 


“ But you will please not 
You will not 


“A threat which to me has little terror in it.” 

“Remember the oath you were once forced to 
take, when you found out what you had no busi- 
ness to know.” 

“Tt had no reference to what has since taken 


place.” 
“ That can be remedied. You may have the 


privilege of repeating it to-night.” 


“ON ,” said Madge, involuntarily shrinking 
back, pression of horror at the same time 
passii her countenance. 


“‘ Well, have your choice. Let me know the 
reason why you told me I had better remain at 
home, or be in readiness to take the oath at mid- 
night. It will be more comprehensive than it 
was before. Then, you promised under the most 
dreadful penalties not to disclose certain secrets, 
dangerous to me and others, which you had al- 
ready learned. The next time you take it, it 
will embrace whatever secrets you may in future 
chance to become acquainted with, as well as 
those of the past.” 

“ You will never frighten me into taking that 
oath again,” said Madge, in a quiet, decided 
tone. 

He had commenced angwering her in words 
of menace, when there cant a quick rap against 
the outer door. 

“Some one has come for me,” said Elthorpe, 
with looks of alarm. 

“Leave the room then. 

0.” 

“If I do you will betray me.” 

“Tf you remain here,, your own guilty looks 
will betray you.” ‘ 

Elthorpe hastened from the room, and Madge 
went to the door and opened it. It proved to be 
a man from the neighborhood of the Crown and 
Anchor. 

“‘As I was passing,” said he, “I thought I 
would call and tell you the news.” 

“What news?” said Madge, who with dif- 
ficulty retained an appearance of composure. 

Marion Lee is missing—murdered, it is sup- 
posed, and the suspected murderer—” 

“Suspected? Who is suspected ?” 

“Miles Markland.” 

“Tle isn’t guilty ” 

“ How can you know that ?” 

“Everybody must know it that ever knew 
anything about him.” 

“Yesterday morning I would have said the 
same, but circumstances are strong against him, 

so strong as to warrant his arrest.” 

“He is arrested then ?”” 

“ Yes, and in prison.” 

“This must not be—this must not be,’’ said 
Madge, half inaudibly. 

“Did you speak to me?” 

“No, ’twas nothing.” 

“Is Ralph Elthorpe about home ?”’. 

“‘No, I think he is gone. He told me he was 
going away. Do you wish to see him ?” 

“Not particularly. I thought I should like to 
have a little chat with him just to hear what he 
thinks of the matter. I'll call again when I 


return.” 
Madge scarcely heeded what he said. A 


sharp struggle was going on in her bosom. 
“Twill not,” were the thoughts that passed 
through her mind, “ suffer Markland to be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of one steeped in crime, and 
who if he dares, will make me his next victim. 
My resolution is made and I will not break it” 
But though her will was strong, her powers 
both of body and mind, had within the last twelve 
or fourteen hours been so greatly overtasked 
that she could no longer bear up, and when fif- 
teen minutes afterward a servant entered the 
room, she found her lying on the floor insensible. 
For weeks afterwards all was a blank to her. 


You know where to 





CHAPTER IX. 


MILES MARKLAND ACQUITTED. FREDERIC LEE 
APPEALS. 

Tue trial of Miles Markland speedily follow- 
ed hisimprisonment. In addition to the cireum- 
stances which have been mentioned, there was 
one which told strongly against him. It was 
contained in the testimony of Geordie Dennis, 
and was told with a bleeding heart and quivering 
lip, for the prisoner had ever been to him as a 
dear and valued brother. 

As may be remembered, by request of Miles 
Markland, who was going to accompany Marion 
home, Geordie took charge of the silver tankard, 
which he was to leave at Mr. Markland’s. Fall- 
ing in with two or three lads of his acquaintance 
soon after he and Miles parted, he loitered with 
them by the way, talking over the incidents 
which had taken place during the celebration of 
the festival. He could not tell how long they 
remained chatting together; to him it seemed 
only a short time shorter than it really was. 

Soon afterthey parted, his companions taking 
the highway, and hea path through the woods 
and across the fields, he was startled by what 
appeared to him to be acry of distress. What 
alarmed him still more, the voice he thought, 
sounded like his cousin Marion’s. He stopped 
and listened and thought of turning back, but as 
the cry was not repeated, he concluded, know- 
ing that Marion was under the protection of 
Miles Markland, that what he had heard was 
merely a bacchanal shout of some one, whose zeal 
in drinking to the health of Sir Philip Lyle, had 
exceeded his discretion. When soon afterward 
he heard acry as of several voices mingled in 
one, he felt that he was right in his conclusion, 
and dismissed the subject from his mind. It was 
recalled the following morning, by hearing of 
Markland’s arrest forthe supposed murder of his 
cousin, and the exact tones of the ery which had 
so startled him, returned to his mind with such 
vivid distinctness, that he could no longer enter- 
tain a doubt that the voice was Marion’s. 

On the other hand, the young men who had 
loitered to chat with Geordie, and had parted with 
him only a few minutes previously heard nothing 
which excited particular attention ; but then they 


time laughing and talking. 


were on horseback riding briskly, and at the same | 





Geordie was the last of the witnesses for the 
prosecution, and as all that could be elicited in 
favor of the prisoner was that his character had | 
hitherto been irreproachable, and that there had | 
never been known what is called a lover’s quar- | 
rel between him and Marion, there appeared to 
be no doubt, but that he would be found guilty. 
He, himself expected it, as could be seen by his 
pale countenance. And yet for his father’s sake, 
who as he sat with bowed head, would willingly 
have given his life for his son, he exerted him- 
self to appear calm and composed. 

The last witness summoned had been examin- 
ed, and the judge was about to charge the jury, 
when a middle-aged man by the name of Rowe, 
who resided some ten or dozen miles distant from 
the place where the crjme for which the prisoner 
was arraigned had been committed, and who was 
well-known as a person of worth and integrity, 
rose and addressed the court. 

He had, he said, been absent for some weeks, 
on ajourney, and having some knowledge of 
the prisoner, and finding that he was on trial for 
the crime for which he had been arrested the 
day before he left home, he had stepped in, with- 
out supposing that he could say anything either 
fororagainsthim, Indistening to the testimony, 
however, he found that he was mistaken, and 
requested to be s as a witness. 

His request having been complied with, he 
stated that on the day of the festival designed 
to celebrate Sir Phitip“Byle’s birthday, he came 
to the place to transact some business with Mr. 
Nicholas Brown, who, as many of those present 
knew, lived about a quarter of a mile from Mr. 
Markland, the father of the prisoner. 

It was after dark by the time the business was 
closed, when he set out for the Crown and An- 
chor where he had left his horses. His way led 
him directly by Mr. Markland’s door. He had 
passed the house about half a dozen rods, when 
he met Miles Markland. He had long known 
him by sight, and having heard that he had been 
so fortunate as to win the first prize for his skill 
in archery, he stopped a minute or two and spoke 
to him about it. 

After parting with Markland, he had proceeded 
full a quarter of a mile when he heard a cry, 
which he thought indicated alarm and distress. 
The voice sounded to him like a woman’s, and 
at no very great distance. Heat once commenc- 
ed walking rapidly in the direction whence he 
thought the sound proceeded, for being well 
armed, on account of the robberies which had 
from time to time taken place within the last 
few months, he hoped if aid were needed, he 
should arrive in season to render it. 

After crossing a corner of the woods he stop- 
ped and looked round in different directions. 
He saw two persons, both men, and at a distance 
from each other. One of them was standing on 
the summit of the cliff which had a number of 
times been alluded to by the witnesses, and which, 
from the bold, abrupt manner in which it rose 
from the water,,hq had when passing that way 
im the ngerning ;. larlynoticed. The other 
man was walking ‘rather leisurely ‘at a consider- 
able distance from the cliff, and was soon hidden 
from view by intervening trees. 

Seeing nothing which could account for what 
he had heard, he continued to pursue his way 
along the path he was then in, and which after 
awhile was merged in the one which passed 
over the cliff. Hesaw nothing more of either of 
the men, and the distance was so great when he 
did see them, that gxen if they had been‘among 
the most intimate 4d. his acquaintance, he could 
not have recognized them. Of one thing, how- 
ever, he was certain: neither of them by any 
poseibility could have been the prisoner at the 
bar. 

The testimony of Mr. Rowe, by showing that 
Miles Markland could not have been on the cliff 
at the time Geordie Dennis heard the cry of dis- 
tress, in a voice he felt certain was Marion’s, and 
that some other person was there then, or in two 
or three minutes afterward, gave the affair an 
entirely different aspect. The jury without leay- 
ing the box agreed ona verdict of not guilty ! 

“ He sha’n’t escape,” said Frederic Lee, cast- 
ing a glance of malignancy and hatred towards 
Markland, round whom had gathered his friends 
to offer him their congratulations. “I have a 
right to appeal, and I will do it.” 

This threat was executed without delay. Miles 
Markland was prosecuted by young Lee for the 
murder of his sister, and was remanded to prison. 
One thought alone seemed to take possession of 
the mind of the prosecutor and to absorb all his 
energies. He was determined that Markland 
should be convicted. It was even thought by 
some, that witnesses would be brought forward, 
who would not for pay hesitate to perjure them- 
selves. 

Finding how things stood, Markland’s friends 
had little hope that he would a second time be 
acquitted, and advised him to summon the ac- 
cuser to a wager of battle.* He accepted this 
advice, and Lee, thinking that in his enfeebled 
state of health a was no match for Markland, 
felt himself obliged to decline. 

This would have decided the matter and the 
prisoner would have been exonerated from the 
imputation of his accuser, had not Ralph El- 
thorpe come forward and offered to be Lee’s 
champion. 

The day was accordingly fixed for the combat, 
which was as soon as the necessary prelimina- 
ries could be arranged. 








CHAPTER X. 
THE COMBAT. 


Tue day set apart for the judicial combat, be- 
tween Miles Markland and Ralph Elthorpe had 


arrived. Elthorpe, who as the party challenged 
was entitled to the privilege of choosing the weap- | 


ons, selected the sword. 


* Something similar to the foregoing took place in 
England as late as 1818. A prisoner alter being acquitted, 
having been prosecuted by an appeal of murder, made 
use of aright, the existence of which bad been almost 
forgottent He summoned the accuser to a wa 


| Lattle, but also the right of appeal, as experienced law- 
yers were of opicion, that the accused could not be de- 
prived of the choice between a second trial by jury and a 
wager of battle. This was done in the reign of George 
II., 1819. 


ager of bat- | 
tle, instead of submitting to a second trial by jury. This | 
event occasioned the abolition of not only the wager of | 


Young Lee who knew how much superior El- 
thorpe’s skill was in the use of the chosen weapon 
to that of Markland, felt certain of his cham- 
pion’s success. Even among the warmest of 
Markland’s friends, there were few who thought 
otherwise, though they fully believed that justice | 
was on his side. It was only those who were | 
strong in the belief that the guilty would not be 
suffered to triumph over the innocent, who, in | 
the face of all probability, were sanguine in the | 
hope that Markland would be successful. Others 
there were who did all they could to inspire him | 
with hope and confidence, though they had very | 
little themselves. ‘There were two persons, how- | 
ever, who from the moment of Markland’s ar- 
rest, had always said thatin some way he would 
be saved from suffering a felon’s death; and 
now, though physically so much inferior to his | 
opponent as to make defeat and death almost 
certain, they were strong in the faith that his | 
name would sooner or later be freed from igno- 
miny and reproach. These were Mrs. Cornish | 
and her daughter Sybil. 

They did not pretend that they had arrived 
at this opinion by any deductive process. There 
was nothing which could have enabled them to 
do this. They confessed it was a kind of intui- | 
tive belief, which they could not rid themselves | 
of by the most determined incredulity. 

There was nothing to damp Elthorpe’s courage 
and confidence, except a slight feeling of super- 
stition caused by his own guilt. This might | 
have prevented him from offering to be Lee’s 
champion, had he not detected some indications 
of being suspected of the crime himself. It 
would, he imagined, be the best method to arrest 
ithe growing suspicion; and having coolly cal- 
culated the chances in his own favor, he found | 
them so marked and decided as to make success 
almost certain. 

It was with a slight feeling of uneasiness that 
he recalled to mind his defeat by Markland on 
the archery ground in a manner so unexpected. 
that no care on his part could have guarded 
against it. He took courage the next minute, 
however, at the thought, that it would be indeed 
singular, if he should again be thwarted by a 
similar mischance. 

Markland had little hope of being successful, 
after finding that Elthorpe was to be his antag- 
onist. Mental suffering, occasioned as much by 
the disappearance, and as he doubted not the 
death of Marion, as by his imprisonment and 
trial, had made such fearful inroads on his health 
and strength, that he was nothing more than an 
equal match for Frederic Lee. Yet though he 
did not consider that there was one chance for 
him in a thousand, there was something less 
revolting, less heart-sickening, in being allowed 
to battle for his life, than to be doomed to the 
ignominious gibbet. 

The place selected for the combat was the 
same where Markland had won the silver tank- 
ard. Elthorpe affected a bold, careless air, 
while Markland, though very pale, appeared firm 
and, collected. Excitement had evidently im- 
parted temporary strength, 4nd when, at fe 
appointed signal the combat commenced, the 
hopes of his friends rose. 

Elthorpe saw at once that he had miscal- 
culated the strength, as well as skill of his op- 
ponent. The first, however, he knew by the 
pale countenance and wasted form, must sec- Le 
exhausted. He therefore, to make victory the 
more certain, contented himself for a time, with 
parrying the thrusts of Markland’s.sword. Tle 
policy of this was soon apparent. His antag- 
onist’s strength was fast failing him. He knew 
that he could hold out only a few minutes 
longer. 

Markland equally sensible of it, gathered all | 
his energies for a last effort, and aimed at the 
breast of his opponent. Elthorpe had counted 
on something like this, and was prepared for it. 
Quick as thought, striking aside Markland’s 
sword, he plunged his own into his side. <=. 
fell to all appearance mortally wounded. 

For a moment Elthorpe bent over him. His 
eyes were closed, and the pallor of death was on 
his countenance, and yet a spark of life might 
still remain. = 

“Tf the thousands of eyes rivetted upon me, 
could only for one half minute be turned away, 
there should be no room for doubt,” were his 
thoughts, as without being aware of it, his fingers 
wandered nervously over the blade of his sword, 
stained with his victim’s blood. He was roused 
from his unhallowed reverie, by finding himself 
surrounded by the father and the friends of him 
now lying at his feet 

Mr. Markland had heen the first to reach the 
spot, and kneeling by his son and supporting his 
head, endeavored with his handkerchief to staunch 
the blood which was slowly welling from the 
wound in his side. The village surgeon knelt 
with him. 














[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


“Ts there any life in him, sir?” said Elthorpe 
speaking to the surgeon. ay 

“Tam afraid that you have done your work | 
only too faithfully,” was Doctor Hepburn’s 


reply. 


-_ 


CHAPTER XI. 


| SIR PHILIP LYLE AND OPHELIA DELVILLE MEET. 


Wuite sorrowing and anxious friends are 


gathered round Miles Markland, with unremit- 
ting though as yet unsuccessful exertions to 
restore him to consciousness, we will glance back 
to Sir Philip Lyle and Mr. Delville and his 
daughter after they left Alburn Hall, 


When Ophelia Delville had partially recover- 


ed from the illness caused by the terror of that 
dreadful night, when unwittingly she groped her 
way to the vaults which a horde of robbers had 
| converted into a place of rendezvous, her anx- 
iety to leave Alburn Hall took such entire pos- 
session of her mind, that she had little oppor- 
tunity for reflection. 


It was not until she had returned to her own 


peaceful and sequestered home, that she thought 
of the injury—perhaps personal danger—which 
might result to Sir Philip Lyle, from having 
Alburn Hall made a haunt for a nest of outlaws, 
and that she realized in all its force, how much 
was involved in the oath, which had been ex- 
torted from her, in the midnight silence of the 
gloomy vault under such dreadful penalties. 


The thought now was constantly with her, the 


evil effects of which began to tell seriously upon 
her health. 
its brilliance, and her steps, formerly so light and 
bounding, the faithful echoes of a cheerful heart, 
were now languid and heavy. 
which had been like 
witers, had a sadness in its tones which some- 


Her cheek lost its bloom, her eye 


Her voice, too, 
the ripple of laughing 


times seemed almost like a moan. 

When in her father’s presence, she strove 
cast aside the load which weighed upon her 
spirits, and often assumed a gaiety, which by 


| Over-stepping the bounds of her natural cheerful- 


ness showed that it was utterly constrained and 
artificial. 

“ Ophelia.” 

It was her father who pronounced her name. 
He had entered the room unperceived by her, 
where she sat pale, silent and motionless. She 
looked up, and instantly a bright smile illumined 
her featnres. The next minute it passed away, 
seemingly, leaving her paler and more wan than 
before. 

“My daughter,” said her father, abruptly, 
“something troubles you. What is it ?” 

“ What should trouble me ?” said she, evasive- 
ly. ‘ Haven’t I the kindest of fathers, who sur- 
rounds me with every luxury, and gratifies every 
wish ?” 

“T notice that you seclude yourself more than 
you used to. You need air and exercise. With- 
out them your health and spirits naturally 
suffer.” 

“T will walk out now,” she replied. “ Till 
this moment I didn’t notice what a charming 
day it is.” And fearing that he might question 
her still more closely, she left the room amd pre- 
pared for a walk. 

Mechanically, she directed her steps towards 
one of her old and favorite haunts. It was a 
secluded spot, su’ ded by trees and shrub- 
bery, and was a quarter of a mile distant from 
the family mansion, only glimpses of which could 
be seen through the "stately oaks which skirted 
the intervening park. 

But let her go where she would, the same har- 
rowing thoughts, except that the more they were 
dwelt on the more frightful was the guise which 
they assumed, continually haunted her. Even 
asshe sat there by herself, listening to the spirit 
voices of the wind, a dim, phantom form, with 
the assassin’s steel buried in his bosom, and 
gouts of blood defacing his garments, seemed to 
glide along in the distance, and cast on her a 
look of sadness and reproach. Indistinet and 
shadowy as were the features, they resembled 
Sir Philip Lyle’s. 

Still farther distant, stealing away with a 
crouching, guilty look, and now and then glanc- 
ing back over his shoulder, she could see the 
robber-chief, who had compelled her to repeat 
after himh the oath. The monk’s hood still 
shrouded his face, though more than once it 
slipped a little aside, and she started at sight of 
features resembling Ralph Elthorpe’s. 


She was perfectly sensible that all this was 
but a chimera of the brain, resulting from that 
morbid state of feeling, induced by knowing that 
she was in possession of a secret, which, if un- 
revealed, might jeopardize Sir Philip’s life. On 
the other hand, should she succeed in reasoning 
herself into the belief that it was right for her to 
break her compulsory cath, by making the 
secret known, her own life, and the lives of those 
connected to her by the ties of kindred must be 
forfeited. 

She rose from the trunk of the prostrate tree 
which had served her as a seat, that by a change 
of place she might the better rid herself of the 
impression made by the waking dream, the 
“unreal mockery,” when the crackling of a dry 
twig, as if crushed beneath some one’s feet, can: 


»@ ed her to give a nervous start and look round, 


Coming towards her, she beheld Sir Philip Lyle; 
not wounded, pale and weak, like the spectre of 
her imagination, but in the full flush of youth- 





The savage gleam of satisfaction which passed | 


over his countenance at this answer was noticed | 
The words fell like a | 


by those standing near. 
blow on the heart of the grief-stricken father, 
and his almost nerveless hand shook so violently, 
that he could with difficulty press the handker- 
| chief to the wounded side. It was not without 
| a strong effort that he succeeded in so far mas- 
| tering his emotion as to be able to speak. 

“Doctor,” said he, “ I must see him once more 
beneath my own roof.” 

“Yes, yes,” was the answer, “ your wish shall 
be gratified) The sooner heis carried there,” he 
added, speaking aside to John Ransford, “ the 
better, for there’s a bare posssibility of his being 
restored to life, though for fear of raising false 
hopes, I think it is best not to say so to Mr. 
Markland.” 

A proper conveyance was procured, and the 
inanimate form of Miles was soon placed beneath 
the same roof-tree, from beneath which he went 
| forth a few weeks previously full of life, and joy, 
| and hope, little thinking of the unhappy fate 
| which awaited him. 





ful health and manly beauty. 

Hardly knowing what she did, she sprang 
Pesce: “neo him ; a sudden crimson spread- 
ing over cheek and brow, and a smile, like a 
burst of sunshine, flashing over her whole coun- 
tenance. This impulsive movement was almost 
instantly checked, and by the time Sir Philip 
had reached the spot where she stood, to all ap- 
pearance, she was as cold and impassive as one 
of the stone statues adorning the grounds sur- 
rounding her home, and which could be seen 


gleaming through the summer foliage. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


{Back numbers of The Flag of ovr Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots ) 


—_———qcx+L ore + 


How sm.ii a portion of our life it is, that we 
really enjoy. In youth, we are looking forward 
to things that are to come; in old age, we are 
looking backwards to things that are gone past; 
in manhood, although we appear indeed to be 
more occupied in things that are present, yet even 
that is too often absorbed in vague determinations 
to be vastly happy on some future day, when we 

| have time.—Lacon. 


| 
| 


—<_- - - 


atnorh, 





(Written for The Flag ofour Union 
QUESTIONING S, 


SY WiLlie &. Papo 


Tfall things in this world were hut 
As we could wish, or we could ohange 
All things within our little range, 
And open gates that should be shut, 


Tf passion wrought ite vengeful will, 
Tf anger raised ite apotted hand, 
If hate could gather all ite bend, 
And crime its prey wallcensed Kill 


If chanee should tn this mood have rut 
And mix and mingle as it might, 
If wrong should ever master right, 
And wire men humble to the fol, 


What then? Would we contented be, 
Or happier because of this’ 
Would it be passport to a bile 

As fathomlens as ix the seal 


Or would the carnival of crime 
Re held upon the world's wide brenst 
Avd the hot fever of unrest 
Continue to the end of Time’ 


Afar and near upon the gale 
Would speed the loud alarum ery, 
While echo gave a wild reply, 

And lips and cheek grow blanched and 


0 well for us we do not hold 
The warp and woof of human life ; 
Too many passions are at strife 
To lead us safely to the fold 


And well for us that over all 
There le a Providence that guides 
Life's bark across the angry tides, 
And watches those who rise or fall, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union 


THE WHITE NU: 
A TALE OF THE SCOURGE IN NEW 0 


HY MARY W. JANVRIN.® 


No place was so wild that the p did 
none #0 secret, that the quick-sighted pe: 
not discover—none could fly, that it did not 
Tue Pracce or Loxpox 

Tue pestilence walked abroad over 
Tt was the sultry summer time; the he. 
tense in that torrid climate, and eve 
from orange and citron grove was Is 
poison. 

The deadly miasma lurked in every 
exotic in luxuriant gardens—in th 
beauty’s bower; every gale inhaled . 
when the task was finished by the wearie 
was freighted with the taint floating uj 
stagnant marshes in the city's suburbs ; 
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CHAPTER XI. 
BE AND OPHELIA DELVILLE MEET. 


‘rowing and anxious friends are 

{ Miles Markland, with unremit- 

3 yet unsuccessful exertions to 
consciousness, we will glance back 
Lyle and Mr. Delville and his 
they left Alburn Hall. 

ia Delville had partially recover- 
Iness caused by the terror of that 

when unwittingly she groped her 
ults which a horde of robbers had 

» a place of rendezvous, her anx- 
Alburn Hall took such entire pos- 
-mind, that she had little oppor- 
ction. 

intil she had returned to her own 
sequestered home, that she thought 
—perhaps personal danger—which 
to Sir Philip Lyle, from having 
made @ haunt for a nest of outlaws, 
realized in all its force, how much 
in the oath, which had been ex- 
her, inthe midnight silence of the 
* under such dreadful penalties. 

ht now was constantly with her, the 
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er father who pronounced her name. 
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at pale, silent and motionless. She 
ind instantly a bright smile illumined 
3. The next minute it passed away, 
leaving her paler and more wan than 


aghter,” said her father, abruptly, 
+ troubles you. What is it?” 
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with every luxury, and gratifies every 


e that you seclude yourself more than 
o. You need air and exercise. With- 
your health and _ spirits naturally 


walk out now,” she replied. “ Till 
at I didn’t notice what a charming 
And fearing that he might question 
ore closely, she left the room aiid pre- 
. walk. 
ically, she directed her steps towards 
+ old and favorite haunts. It was a 
pot, pang by trees and shrub- 
was a quarter of a mile distant from 
mansion, only glimpses of which eould 
rough the%stately oaks which skirted 
ning park. 
her go where she would, the same har- 
mughts, except that the more they were 
he more frightful was the guise which 
med, continually haunted her. Even 
c there by herself, listening to the spirit 
the wind, a dim, phantom form, with 
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ng in the distance, and cast on hera 
sadness and reproach. Indistinct and 
as were the features, they resembled 
p Lyle’s. 
‘urther distant, stealing away with a 
g, guilty look, and now and then glanc- 
over his shoulder, she could see the 
hief, who had compelled her to repeat 
th the oath. The monk’s hood still 
1 his face, though more than once it 
a little aside, and she started at sight of 
resembling Ralph Elthorpe’s. 


vas perfectly sensible that all this was 
imera of the brain, resulting from that 
state of feeling, induced by knowing that 
in possession of a secret, which, if un- 
1, might jeopardize Sir Philip’s life. On 
r hand, should she succeed in reasoning 
nto the belief that it was right for her to 
‘er compulsory oath, by making the 
nown, her own life, and the lives of those 
ed to her by the ties of kindred must be 
lL. 
rose from the trunk of the prostrate tree 
ad served her as a seat, that by a change 
she might the better rid herself of the 
ion made by the waking dream, the 
| mockery,” when the crackling of a dry 
if crushed beneath some one’s feet, caur- 
o give a nervous start and look round, 
+ towards her, she beheld Sir Philip Lyle; 
unded, pale and weak, like the spectre of 
igination, but in the full flush of youth- 
ith and manly beauty. 
lly knowing what she did, she sprang 
ito meet him; a sudden crimson spread- 
or cheek and brow, and a smile, like a 
f sunshine, flashing over her whole coun- 
2. This impulsive movement was almost 
ly checked, and by the time Sir Philip 
whed the spot where she stood, to all ap- 
ce, she was as cold and impassive as one 
stone statues adorning the grounds sur- 
ng her home, and which could be seen 
ng through the summer foliage. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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small a portion of our life it is, that we 
enjoy. In youth, we are looking forward 
rs that are to come; in old age, we are 
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ime.—Lacon. 




















































































































































[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
QUESTILONINGS, 


BY WILLIE 8. PABOR. 


Tf all things in this world were but 
As we could wish, or we could change 
All things within our little range, 
And open gates that should be shut,— 


Tf passion wrought its vengeful will, 
If anger raised its spotted hand, 
If hate could gather all its band, 

And crime its prey unlicensed kill,— 


If chance should in this mood have rule, 
And mix and mingle as it might, 
If wrong should ever master right, 
And wise men humble to the fool,— 


What then? Would we contented be, 
Or happier because of this? 
Would it be passport to a bliss 

As fathomless as is the sea? 


Or would the carnival of crime 
Be held upon the world’s wide breast, 
And the hot fever of unrest 

Continue to the end of Time? 


Afar and near upon the gale 
Would speed the loud alarum cry, 
While echo gave a wild reply, 
And lips and cheek grow blanched and pale. 


O well for us we do not hold 
The warp and woof of human life ; 
Too many passions are at strife 
To lead us safely to the fold. 


And well for us that over all 
There is a Providence that guides 
Life’s bark across the angry tides, 
And watches those who rise or fall. 


+e 
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THE WHITE NUN. 





ATALE OF THE SCOURGE IN NEW ORLEANS. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN.* 





No place was so wild that the plague did not visit— 
none so secret, that the quick-sighted pestilence did 
not discover—none could fly, that it did not overtake.— 
Tue PLAGve or Lonpox. 

Tue pestilence walked abroad over the city. 
It was the sultry summer time; the heat was in- 
tense in that torrid climate, and every breeze 
from orange and citron grove was laden with 
poison. 

The deadly miasma lurked in every gorgeous 
exotic in luxuriant gardens—in the vase of 
beauty’s bower; every gale inhaled at sunset, 
when the task was finished by the wearied laborers, 
was freighted with the taint floating up from low, 
stagnant marshes in the city’s suburbs ; and each 
putrid pool in the narrow, crowded streets bred 
the poison! That dreadful scourge, the yellow 
fever, had settled down like the black wing of 
death, upon the Crescent City. 

The hospital wards were filled to overflowing ; 

gold failed to purchase care and nursing ; even 
natural affection was lost, and mothers turned 
in lgathing from the babgs at their breasts. when 
the dark plague-spot appeared. Cabmen were 
busied all day long and deep into the night, with 
transporting the smitéén to the hospitals; the 
rumble of the dead cart fell on ears too used to 
the sound; cemeteries and grave-pits were 
crowded. 
- O it was horrible! By day, the red, lurid 
glare of the tropic sun ripening everything to 
disease; by night, the fair, yellow moon and 
stars of unnatural brilliancy hanging, so calmly 
above the city where corruption was festering ! 
And still the sun rose out of the Orient, wheeled 
over the calm, hazy sky, and went to his bed 
beyond the Pacitic’s waters; the magnolia’s 
chalices whitened in deserted gardens; vegeta- 
tion grew rank and luxuriant ; the young crescent 
moon grew to be full-orbed, and bathed the beau- 
tiful city and the sheeted waters of Lake Pont- 
chartrain in a flood of golden splendor far more 
mellow than that of day; and still, from street, 
and court, and alley, from palace and hovel, 
went up the groans of the dying. It seemed, 
day by day, that the Black Angel brooded closer 
over a doomed city. 

And yet trade went on, and the marts were 
crowded as of old; men bought and sold, and 
chaffered at a hgrgain; the jocund song and, 
blithe negro melo-y fellontheear. Slaves were 
bought and sold, as though the hand of the Great 
Avenger was not, even then, pouring out the 
vials of his wrath over the land; great steam- 
boats came putting up to the crowded levee, and 
disgorged their bales of merchandise ; and thus 
the sounds of busy life went on. 

Alas, that in this eager, jostling world-strife, 
man has no time ¢o waste on his fellows! What 
though scores daily fell victims to the pestilence ? 
Others stepped in to take their places ; the surg- 
ing waters closed over the spots where their 
barks of life had gone down, and again the tide 
swept on. 

But there were some in that scourge-smitten 
city—a few meek, pale women—who, in their 
nun-like robes, with the cross upon their breasts, 
and calm, serene, benevolent faces, went about 
among the sick and dying, like ministering angels 
as they were—these “ Sisters of Charity.” 

Careworn business men. hushed the cry of 
greed and gain when they passed them in the 
thronged siree’s; litle boys ceased their rude 
sports and followed with childish gaze the pale 
sisters who carried balm and consolation every- 
where ; and the poor, emaciated beings who lay 
in crowded hospitals, deserted by kindred and 


friends, blessed with brightening eyes the com- | 


ing of these pious women who, fmitating the 


example of their divine Lord, “went about | 
I F ent about | to recall her lover’s senses to the ceremony. 


doing good.” 


In the convent of St. -—, among all the pale, | 


passionless, soul-subdued faces there, none beam- 
ed more fair or pure than that of “ Sister Marie,” 


the “ White Nun.” Hers was a still, pale coun- 


tenance, and wondrous fair, yet with no trace of | 


earthly passion on its immobile features. It was 
as the outside of some beaatiful sepulchre—fuir, 


white, and marble still; and no one, looking on | 


that marble face, would have dreamed how 


earthly hopes, and loves, and fears, had once 


stirred its calm ; how every hope and love had | 
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been crucified on the cross of bitter despair, till 
the martyr had been lost in the saint, and earth 
had been translated to heaven, for when her feet 
came over the convent’s threshold, Sister Marie 
had dug a deep grave in her heart and buried all 
olden passions there. 

Alas, there be many such graves in hearts out- 
side of convent walls, where the “ dead past” has 
been put away and covered up forever ! 

Yet still, at matin chime or evening vesper- 
bell, the pale nun, clad in her white robes, flitted 
like a spirit from her cell, and knelt in the chapel 
with her sister throng; still her slender fingers 
slipped the beads of her rosary, or lifted the cru- 
cifix to her lips, those lips, though pale, yet del- 
icate as sculptor’s chisel ever carved in tribute to 
female loveliness, which murmured ave marias 
and prayers to the Virgin. Still she glided 
about the city on errands of mercy, like the white- 
winged angel among dark, fallen humanity ; 
still she made daily visits to the hospital wards, 
bathing throbbing foreheads in cool waters, hold- 
ing fresh draughts to’ fever-parched lips, laying 
fresh flowers beside some deathly pale cheek on 
the pillows; still wan lips murmured blessings 
brokenly as she passed, or, when lips were 
speechless, glazing eyes strove to catch the flutter 
of her white robes ; and still, when all her gentle 
care had been in vain, the Sister of Charity fold- 
ed the cold white hands of the dead over silent 
hearts, and wept. 

Yes, the White Nun could weep for others, 
but for herself she had no tears; their fountain 
had long been dried; for, when she sought the 
shelter of the holy convent’s walls, all that had 
moved or stirred her heart had then perished. 
Her world-griefs, her world-love, even her world- 
name, were buried in acommon sepulchre. She 
was no longer a weary, betrayed, deserted, 
hearted-broken girl, but Sister Marie, the White 
Nun, who, with her olden name, had put off 
olden loves and woes, and ruined hopes forever ! 





A tender violet had been crushed in his path- 
way—ground down into dust beneath his iron 
heel ; another had been added to the list of the 
betrayed and castaways; but what cared the 
brilliant, blase man for that? Hartleigh Lou- 
zenberg’s way led onward through brighter gar- 
dens, where brighter flowers flaunted on the air ;- 
his sensual eye had fallen on a stately southern 
exotic, and now he was free to win and wear it, 
for the sweet wild flower he had once gathered 
to his bosom had faded, drooped and perished. 

And the elegant belle of New-Orleans, Eloise 
Devereux, looked not coldly upon her new lover. 
Many had hitherto knelt at the creole’s feet ; 
men of bravery, intellect and wealth had sued 
for her smiles; how strange that the hackneyed 
Hartleigh Louzenberg should have distanced 
them all in the race for the lady’s favor. 

But so it was ; for months they had been be- 
trothed ; the wedding eve was appointed, and 
already the man who at heart had paid court to the 
heiress, saw himself master of a crowded ware- 
house, a magnificent villa on the borders of 


“Lake Pontchartrain, acres of snowy cotton fields 


and scores of lusty slaves. 

Already the wedding jewels flashed in their 
caskets on Eloise Devereux’s dressing-table ; the 
bridal robe—a miracle of satin, lace and orange 
blossoms—had been sent from the French 
modiste’s; even the wedding favors, tied with 
tiny knots of white satin ribbon, filled the silver 
card receivers of the drawing-room. 

And all the while the terrible pestilence kept 
its onward march ; and side by side with rosy 
marriage stalked pale death. 

The wedding-night came ; and such an assem- 
blage as wealth, youth and beauty can ever gath- 
er around them, graced the mansion of the 
heiress. There mingled dark-eyed, tropic-hearted 
daughters of the South, and gallant Louisianians 
on whose arms they leaned; hut none more 
beautiful than the peerless belle of the Crescent 
City—alas! none so black-hearted as the false 
Louzenberg ! 

The bride expectant shone resplendent in the 
costly bridal robes, and the lustre of her jewels 
vainly essayed to rival the proud flash of her 
midnight eyes; but Louzenberg was pale and 
agitated, cold tremors shook his frame ; dull, 
heavy pains shot through his burning temples 
and leaden eyes. Ah, the deadly fever was 
lurking in his veins! Every burning flush and 
heaving heart-throb brought a feelin» of sutfoca- 
tion; and conscience (not yet stifled to its 
death) sent pale, mocking ghosts to haunt the 
hour with a vision of the lost, ruined and 
forsaken! ‘ 

The marriage ceremony commenced, it half 
waned, yet Louzenberg heard no word of the 
priest before him, he saw not the beautiful woman 
at his side. His straining gaze, piercing strangely 
into nooks and shadows of the apartment, had 
become riveted on a shadowy form just outside 
the open verandah window, where the yellow 


moonlight met and struggled with the glare of 


chandeliers within, and on the white face of that 
still, mutiled figure peering in upon him, his 
eyes were enchained. Vainly he endeavored to 
break the spell; still his straining eyeballs were 
bound in that strange fascination, his senses 
were wrought to their utmost tension, till, under 
the combined influences of terror and the disease 
lurking in his system, he seemed on the verge of 
madness. 

Once, twice, the priest repeated the questions, 
awaiting the responses from the 
eyes of allin that spacious drawing-room were 
bent upon him ; even the haughty Eloise, as she 
watched his livid face, grew pale and faint with 


Louzenberg ; 


So 


a feeling of indefinable terror, yet vainly strove 
He 
gave no heed; his eyes rolled wildly in their 
sockets, hot pangs shot through his veins like 
writhing fire-serpents ; a deadly sickness clutched 
at his heart; his complexion took a green and 
ghastly hue; and, striving to point his clammy 
finger in the direction of the verandah window, 
he gave one shrill ery, in which pain, terror and 
agony were blended, then fell prone to the floor. 

The wildest confusion followed, and in another 





| moment the guests were thronging around him. 


But one look sufficed! Those who were familiar 


with the appearance of the pestilence, only cried | 


“ The fever !’’ then fled. 





In another moment the heiress’s mansion was 
deserted. Brave men and beautiful women, 
guest and priest, even she who had almost been 
made a bride, all had sought self-preservation in 
flight, and left him to his fate. And then, when 
all vaunted love had turned to fear and loathing, 
as these terrible words, “The yellow fever!” 
had rung out on the perfumed air of that bridal 
hall—when all, priest of God, guest, the affianced 
bride, and even the lowest servant of the house- 
hold had abandoned him; then the pale Sister 
of Charity, now paler and calmer than ever, 
glided silently from her station in the window 
like a saint from her niche, and bent tenderly 
over the smitten man. 





Weeks passed, cooler winds again wandered 
over New Orleans; the winds that floated up 
from the Mexic Gulf no longer brought the taint 
of poison ; the tropic sun burned less fiercely, and 
the yellow splendor of the moon had faded ; the 
fever had somewhat abated, and health was 
again visiting the Crescent City, when Hartleigh 
Louzenberg—wan, emaciated as a skeleton— 
found strength to crawl feebly from his couch in 
the deserted mansion of Eloise Devereux. 

TDeath’s hot breath had blown upon his cheek, 
seared the lustre of his dark eye, withered, 
scorched and shrivelled his once fresh complex- 
ion, burnt out the life from the once moist curls 
that had hung in rich masses over his white fore- 
head, and yet, death ha@, passed him by. All 
death’s agony had he felt, and yet lived—if that 
could be called life to which he now awoke, so 
unlike was it to the buoyancy and elasticity of 
health he had known when the fresh, untainted 
blood leaped joyously along his veins. 

Why had he been spared? he, the deceiver, 
betrayer; while hundreds—good, kind and 
noble—had bowed to the desolating scourge? 
Because his Maker and Preserver had mercifully 
resolved to touch his heart into gratitude; to 
so touch and soften that arrogant man’s proud 
heart, that, on bended knees, he thanked him for 
his life. 

But the pale Sister of Charity, the White Nun, 
who had been beside him during all that terrible 
fever, when frenzy was scorching his veins, 
whither had she vanished? Ah, the pale-faced 
nun knew that so soon as returning reason should 
take its seat in his brain, henceforth it was no 
place for her beside the sick man’s bed! And 
when the fever was upon the point of departure, 
another nurse took her station there. Yet never 
by look of word had she sought to betray herself 
to Louzenberg, as too weak to speak, he lay pas- 
sive and childlike upon his pillows, and, gazing 
wonderingly on her sweet, pale face, dreamed of 
angels in heaven. 

So she had left him, on the border-ground of 
reason ; and when afterwards, while health came 
slowly back, day by day he thought of that night 
when the terrible fever had seized him, and of 
the muffled form outside the verandah window, 
then he knew that she whom he had so cruelly 
wronged had bean the 4who hogered about 
his pillow, then he knew who had ‘saved him! 
And then, when he questioned the nurse beside 
him, she only answered that hp had been tended 
by Sister Marie, who left when she came, only a 
pale sad nun, who went about visiting the sick 
and dying; yet his heart cried, out ‘Mary !” 
“Mary!” and he prayed God ne might live to 
look upon her face once more. 

And in the meantime, one convent cell was 
dgserted ; one slight fi knelt mo more before 
the crucifix on its walls, Murmurigg ave marias 
with pale lips, or glided Moiselessly through dim 
corridors at twilight to join her sister-throng and 
sing the vesper hymn ; one little bed in that nar- 
row cell was unoccupied, but a low pallet in the 
hospital wards instead. 

One day, yet pale and enfeebled, Louzenberg 
dismissed his nurse and wandered out into the 
city streets. Crowds jostled past him, for the 
city dwellers were fast returning to their homes 
at the disappearance of the fever; he met a few 
old friends and acquaintances, who greeted him 
hastily, then hurried past; all gazed at him with 
evident fear, as if a ghost had risen from its tomb 
and wandered abroad over earth, so ghastly pale 
his countenance. He felt very miserable for he 
was utterly alone, abandoned by even his betroth- 
ed bride, for Eloise Devereux had fled north for 
safety; and now the one whom he had most 
wronged, but who had risked her own life to 
save his, was buried to him forever within the 
convent walls. 

He felt utterly desolate ; and, as if to verify 
anew the truth of the old adage that misery loves 
company, he bent his steps to the hospital 
where the sick and dying lay. Slowly he walked 
along, and while moving through the wards, 
pausing now and then to lift a cup of water to 
some thirsty lips, and note the ravages of a dis- 
ease which had so nearly claimed him for a vic- 
tim, a low moan from the extremity of the female 
ward fell on his ear. It was a low, gentle moan, 
and involuntarily he bent his steps in that diree- 
tion. Beside the low pallet sat a Sister of 

Charity whom he recognized as his latest nurse, 
bathing the forehead of a pale sufferer on the 
pillows, whose white lips, as she tossed to and fro 
in her pain, uttered the moans which had fallen 
on his ear. 

“ Hush !”’ said the nun, recognizing him as he 
drew near, and placing her finger on her lips, 
“hush ! ’tis Sister Marie!” 

Thrilled to the heart, Louzenberg drew near and 
gazed on her. One glance sufticed—it wus she! 
Yet that face, which had once been so fair in girl- 
hood, and flushed crimson beneath his kisses, 
bore now no imprint of the loathsome disease 
Still were the delicate features beautiful to look 


upon, bat pale, 0, so pale and marble cold, that | 


he shivered and sank down beside her as though 
an ice bolt had entered his heart. 
taint was in her blood; she had taken the fever 
from him she had so loved and tended, and now 
she was dying!” 


With a deep groan, so full of agony that many | 


occupants of the low pallets around rose to gaze 


| about in terror—with such a groan the wretched 


man sank down by her bedside, murmuring in 
hollow tones : 


“O, God, this is terrible! And J have mur- 





| ages in woe 





that I may atone forall my wickedness. You 
must not, shall not die! Iam not forgiven yet! 


| Mary, my own, my darling !” 
The dying girl faintly unclosed her eyes. An | 


expression of wonder broke through their hazy 
film. 


“Where am I?” she whispered, reaching ont 
her hands dimly, like one walking in a dream. 
“T seem to be at home again, in the old cottage 
among the pines. The breath of summer is on 
my brow. The moon comes up behind Blue 
Hill—the brook sings down by the willows—my 
mother stands in the doorway, and smiles as I 
gather roses to deck my hair. The moon is 
getting higher—see ! the stars all grow pale—and 
hark! [hear a step in the path through the wood ! 
Ah, he is coming—it is Hartleigh! He pleads 
hard, so hard that I cannot tell him ‘nay! He 
will make me his wife in that southern home 
where the magnolia whitens, where roses always 
bloom, and love can never fade. Hartleigh!” 
And in the ravings of delirium, her tones getting 


“louder and louder, she raised herself in bed. 


“Mary, Iam here! For God’s sake speak to 
me—don’t look at me in that way!” moaned the 
miserable man, crouching down at the bedside. 

“*Mary!’ Mary!’ Some one called me,” 
went on the nun, “I guess it was my mother. 
Let me go in now, Hartleigh! But no! it was 
my beloved’s voice! he is sick, sick to death 
with the terrible fever. I must get away from 
this convent—they all look at me so with their 
cold, mocking eyes—they never loved anybody, 
I’m sure! I must get away and go to him! 
Hartleigh! Hartleigh, you never loved another, 
did you? You never cast away your Mary? 
Tell me, Hartleigh!” And with a gleam 
strangely akin to reason, flashing from the fast 
gathering film of death in her eyes, she flung her- 
self forward and gazed upon Hartleigh. In that 
last hour, the dying girl seemed to feel a dim 
consciousness who knelt beside her. 

“ Mary, forgive !” 

The words were husky with agony which the 
kneeler uttered, catching wildly at her hand. 
“ Forgiveness, give it me before you go up to 
heaven. Mary, don’t you know me?” And he 
smoothed the hair off her chill forehead and 
looked deep into her eyes. 

A strange glory played over her features—a 
dim smile, unutterably sweet and tender, about 
her lips. 

“ Hartleigh !” 

She essayed to place one thin, diaphanous 
hand in his, and with the other raised the golden 
crucifix to her lips murmuring, “I forgive—the 
Virgin, Jesus, bless you evermore !” 

Louzenberg sobbed aloud, and rained tears 
and convulsive kisses all over that little ice-cold 
hand; but suddenly its clasp relaxed—it fell 
motionless upon the counterpane—the glory 
faded from those filming eyes, and the smile 
flickered and grew fainter on her white lips, then 
went out on earth forever. 

It was too late; remorse, regret, prayers, 
tears, and proffered love, were then of no avail; 
Marie the White Nun was dead ! 





Years after, one summer night of moonlight 
splendor, a pale, haggard wanderer stood in the 
drifting light and shade of a pinewood ina remote 
Canadian village. The ruins of an old cottage 
lay in a grass-grown clearing beyond; and the 
rush of waters inthe lowlands smote upon the 
ear. 

“ Here’she lived—here she stole ont to meet 


|me in the moonlight ; and here the spsiler wooed 
her to her ruin ! 


Gods ! what demon of evil sent’ 
me hither to lure Mary St. Pierre to her fate ? 
Peace! Peace! Shall I never findthee?” And 
smiting his hand hard upon his temples, the hag- 
gard, conscience-stricken man rushed away. 

Nay, wander where thou wilt—tread whatever 
lands thou may’st, remorse, with wan, spectral 
fingers, will silently, surely weave a shroud over 
thy heart!) And wherever thou turnest, Hart- 
leigh Louzenberg, the haunting eyes of Marie, 
the White Nun, the Mary St. Pierre of thine 
early love, shall follow thee evermore ! 





tate 
BEING LATE. 


We don’t suppose the brief homily which fol- 
lows from an anonymous pen will change the 
Ethiopian’s skin or the leopard’s spots, but that 
will not deter us from presenting to the church 
commercial the moral ethics and the prudential 
maxims which go to make up and form the char- 
acter of the good and the true merchant. There 
is a class of people who are always late. They 
are inevitably late to the cars, and they invariably 
have to jump for it if they are going on a steam- 
boat jaunt. Everything with these people is put 
off until the last moment, and then, if the plank 
is removed, they stand a capital chance of jump- 
ing overboard, in attempting to leap upon the 
deck after the paddle wheels have commenced 
revolving. If the boat started an hour later it 
would be all the same to them, for they would 
just as inevitably be behind time, and come up 
or down a little too late to take things cool and 
comfortable. These late people have to stir their 
stumps or be left behind, when they have steam- 
boats or railroad cars to deal with ; but they are 
the bane of the existence of punctual persons 
with whom they may have dealings, and who 
have no recourse in the way of tapping a big 
bell or blowing up a steam whistle, to hurry up 
the delinquent eleventh hourmen. One procras- 
tinating man will derange the best laid plan of 
hundreds, by failing to come up to time, and he 
wastes hours for others in his disregard for min- 
utes.—New Orleans Picayune. 3 





eae CE 
EXCESSIVE TEA DRINKING. 

The resemblance to some of the most peculiar 
effects of hashish in large doses, in the following 
account of the result of an excess in tea drinking 
will strike all. “* Being under an unusual stress 
of work, which demanded great activity of brain, 
I had recourse, as usual, to tea for excitement 
For several days successively I took a basin of 
very strong tea four or five times a day. One 
night, as { was sitting alone with my mother 


atthe volson | and writing, I felt a sudden dzziness overcome 
pois 


me immediately after a draught of tea stronger 
than any I had taken yet, and requested my 
mother to get me 4 glass of sherry from the side- 
board. Consciousness of surrounding objects 
left me, and I fell into a dream, which I can 
only describe by saying that it was indescribably 
terrific. Jt seemed to last for ages, and I awoke 
with the horror of a soul which had 


with the sherry. Iasked her how long 1 had 
been insensible. She asked me what | meant ; 
she had just retarned with the sherry, not having 


dered her! Mary, Mary, live! live for me! live | been absent half a minute.”—National Review. 





been for | 
My motoer was standing before me | 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON, THE YOUTH. 


In his admirable biography just issued, Mr. 
Randal! draws a pleasing picture of the illustri- 
ous author of the Declaration of Independence, 
when still in only the promise of youth 

His appearance was engaging. His face, 
though angular and far from beautiful, beamed 
with intelligence, with benevolence, and with the 
cheerful vivacity of a happy, hopeful spirit. His 
complexion was ruddy and delicately fair; his 
reddish chestnut hair luxuriant and silken. His 
full, deep set eyes, the prevailing color of which 
was a light hazel (or flecks of hazel on a ground 
work of gray), were peculiarly expressive, and 
mirrored, as the clear lake mirrors the cloud, 
every emotion which was passing through his 
mind. He stood six feet two and a half inches 
in height, and though very slim at this period, 
his form was erect and sinewy, and his move- 
ments displayed elasticity and vigor. He was 
an expert musician a fine dancer, a dashing 
rider, and there was no manly exercise in which 
he could not play well his part. His manners 
were unusually graceful, but simple and cordial. 
His conversation already possessed no inconsid- 
erable share of that charm which, in after years, 
was so much extolled by friends, and to which 
enemies attributed so seductive an influence in 
moulding the young and the wavering to his po- 
litical views. There was a frankness, earnest- 
ness, and cordiality in his tone, a deep sympathy 
with humanity, a confidence in man, and a san- 
guine hopefulness in bis destiny, which in esistibly 
won upsn the feelings not only of the ordinary 
hearer, but of those grave men whose commerce 
with the world had perhaps led them to form less 
glowing estimates of it—of such men as the schol- 
arlike Small, the sagacious Wythe, the courtly 
and gifted Fauquier. 

Mr. Jefferson’s temper was gentle, kind and 
forgiving. If it naturally had anything of that 
warmth which is the usual concomitant of affec- 
tions and sympathies so ardent, and it no doubt 
had, it had been subjugated by habitual control. 
Yet under its even placidity there were not 
wanting those indications of calm self-reliance 
and courage which all instinctively recognize 
and respect. There is not an instance on record 
of his having been engaged in a personal ren- 
counter, or his having sutfered a personal indig- 
nity. Possessed of the accomplishments, he 
avoided the vices of the young Virginia gentry 
of the day, and aclass of habits, which if not 
vices themselves, were too often make the pre- 
ludes to them. He never gambled. To avyojd 
importunities to games which were generally ac- 
companied with betting, he never learned to dis- 
tinguish one card from the another ; he was mod- 
erate in the enjoyments of the table; to strong 
drinks he had an aversion which rarely yielded 
to any circumstances ; his mouth was unpolluted 
by oaths or tobacco! Though he speaks of en- 
joying “ the victory of a favorite horse,” and the 
“death of the fox,’’ he never put but one horse in 
train to run—never run but a single race, and he 
rarely joined in the pleasant excitement—he knew 
it to be too pleasant for the aspiring student—of 
the chase. ‘With such qualities of mind and 
character, with the favor of powerfal friends and 
relatives, and even of viceroyalty, to urge him 
onward, Mr. Jefferson was not a young man to 
be lightly regarded by the young or old of either 
sex. He became of age in 1764. 








Our Curious Department, 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


Family Names, 

The following facts are from an interesting article on 
the?family nomenclature of Fingland and Weles, in the 
sixteenth annual report of the register general of Eng- 
land: The indexes for births, marriages and deaths for 
seventeen and a half years contains more than 21,000,000 
names. In England, Smith is by far the most common 
name, while in Wales, the name of Jones predominates, 
During the period above named, the records of both 
England and Wales show 285,037 persons named Smith, 
and 282,900 named Jones. Of the whole population of 
England and Wales in 1855, one person in 73 was named 
Smith, one in 76 was a Jones, one in 134 a Williams, ope 
in 148 a Taylor, one jn 152a Davis.and one in 1754 
Brown. Over half a million of the whole population 
were named Smith or Jones. 








Miserly Avarice. 

A German beggar woman at Elizabeth, New Jersey, who 
had for years subsisted on the private charity of the pub- 
lic, which she gained by her squalid poverty aud apparent 
necessities, recently died and an examination was made 
of her effects. To the astonishment of all, there was 
fourd among them ten or twelve thousand dollars ine - 
cellent bonds and mortgages upon the best of property, 
all of which was available cash. This miserable creature 
had been saving and investing the proceeds of her beggary, 
excepting only that which was necessary to save her from 
starvation. until it had attained this very respectable 
sum. Leaving no heirs, the money will revert to the town 
or city iu which she lived. 





Newly discovered Property of Chloroform. 

‘The Abeille Medicale reports the case of a young man 
who badly scalded both legs in a cauldron of boiling 
water. He wos immediately laid ona bed, an exciting 
potion administered, cod liver oil applied te his leg and 
he was twice bled, but the pain in the legs did not sub- 
side. A liniment of laudanum and cod liver oil was ap- 
plied, also without effect in abating the pain. But chlo- 
roform having been substituted for laudanum, immediate 
relief ensued, and was maintained by continuing the 
same process until recovery. 





Natural Instinct. 

It has been observed that turtles cross the ocean from 
the Bay of Honduras to the Cayman Isles, near Jamaica, 
a distance of four hundred and fifty miles, with an aceu- 
racy superior to the chart and compass of human skill; 
for it is affirmed that vessels which have lost their latitude 
in hazy weather have steered entirely by the noise of the 
turtles inswimming. The object of their voyage, as of 
the migration of birds, is for the purpose of laying eggs on 
a spot particularly favorable. 





Singular Tree. 

In the Island of Goa, near Bombay, there is a singular 
vegetable, called “the sorrowful tree,’ because it only 
flourishes in the night. At sunset no flowes are to be 
seen, and yet after half an hour it is full of them. They 
yield a sweet smell, but the sun no sooner begins to 
shine upon them than some of them fall off, and others 
close up; and others continue flowering in the night 
during the whole year. 
Making Wood Fire-proof. 

fessor Rochelder, of Prague. says the Oalifornia 

i 2, has just discovered a new antiphlogistic material 
which promises to become of importance. It is » liquid 
chemieal composition, the secret of which is not yet a- 
valged, which renders wood and other articles inke«truet- 
ible by fire. Several succwsfal experiments have been 
wade, and others are promised oo a larger scale 
Gas Experiment. 

An exhibition of ga-light ean he made In the following 
manner Procure a tobaceo pipe, with » long stem, a 4d 
put inte the bowl a small walnut, thes cover the top of 
the bow) with clay, and Jet 


it dry After it is dry, heat 


the bowl in the fire. when a white gas will jane from the 
stem This aay be lighted. and it ill burn for some 
time 


Delicate Bating. 

The © Digger 3 * of California, catch cartionts of 
grasshoppers by driving them Into a pit dug for the pur- 
pose. after which they are baked by a fire encircling the 
pit, and then pulverized into four, from whieh various 
d-\cate viandaare prepsred for the Indian palate 


Hane 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unien.} 
THE LONG AGO, 


BY EDWARD “s. ELLIS. 
When the fevered brow is burning, 
When life's tide doth ebb and flow, 
Who hath not, while wearied turning, 
Conjured up the long ago. 


At the sight of some loved token, 
How will brighten memory’s ray; 

Thoughts of vows forgotten, broken, 
Thoughts of faces paseed away. 


There's a lock which time has faded, 
Resting still within that book ; 

Resting there as she it braided, 
When she gave affection’s look. 


Now we see upon that finger, 

Love's fond pledge which she placed there ; 
Now those songs she sang still linger, 

Like a spirit from afar. 


Now the winds go softly sighing, 
O’er her shadowed, silent tomb; 
Once our hopes there too were lying, 
Once we too were wrapt in gloom. 


Flowers have withered that we planted, 
Grass and weeds now fill their place; 
Grief hath lost the dirge it chanted, 
In life’s fiery, hateful race. 


Brightly still those skies beam o'er us, 
Other sounds and scenes we know; 
Other forms are now before us, 
Than were in the long ago. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 

Tue recent, appalling calamity, by which a 
young lady of Boston, in the opening bloom of 
her being, beloved by all who knew her, revered 
for her beauty of character, and cherished now 
in the tenderest memory, was suddenly wrenched 
out of the warm hearts of her friends, should 
fasten attention upon that quality of mind by 
which she might have been preserved. Fire, 
that great blessing in our severe climate, needs 
to be treated with that resolute calmness which 
can in almost any emergency prevent it from be- 
coming @ great destroyer. A timely bucket of 
water, a closely-pressed hearth-rug, the mere 
closing of doors which are commonly thrown 
open, the bare avoidance of a current of air, may 
not only preserve property, but save “ the sacred 
house of life.” 

The culture of a single quality, most neglected 
now, yet most elevated in its spirit, and effica-- 
cious in its applications, would deliver society 
from many of its worst dangers, and spare it 
some of its severest sufferings. Were parents 
and teachers accustomed to tell their children of 
the perils into which they or their companions 
might be suddenly plunged, in the absence of 
any grown person to direct their efforts, were the 
various means of extrication pointed out, and 
the necessity of calm decision in their use suffi- 
ciently explained, many a valuable life would be 
saved, many a crushing calamity prevented. So 
intelligent a community as ours, in this most 
advanced period of human thought, ought to be 
ashamed of the miserable fatalism which holds 
that self-command cannot be instilled, even 
where the original bent is the other way, and in 
cases where there is no nature} obstacle, built up 
inte a Controlling element of character. 

They that have studied human nature, either 
in written or in living history, know that under 
the influence of a strong will, character may be 
changed radically; they remember how Peter 
the Great hated the sea which he came after- 
wards to enjoy ; how Frederick II. ran from his 
first battle, and was afterwards the hero of a 
hundred fights ; how Paley broke up forever the 
habit of lying abed, which would have shrouded 
his name in oblivion; and Story made those 
law books his delight which once drew from him 
tears like blood ; and Washington himself, who 
once hurled an Indian down stairs for throwing 
ink over his papers, won at last that marble 
composure which was characteristic of Marshal 
Ney, and which has ridden triumphant over 
every great battle-field. 

From various quarters anecdotes have reached 
us of the successful use of this precious quality, 
about which pulpits are generally silent, books 
for the most part oblivious, and the friends of the 
young, I must say, wickedly negligent. ‘I'hey 
are experiences of every kind and in every land, 
interesting because of the perils they involve, 
and profitable through the suggestions of which 
they are full. They may stimulate others to 
present still more attractive pictures of this 
noble appreciation of our highest powers; they 
may prompt some meditative spirit to noble 
deeds at a time when ungoverned feelings get 
frantic, and ill-regulated powers are palsied ; 
they at any rate show to what heights this nature 
of ours may be raised, from what depths. 

Those of us who have been in the habit of 
reading the newspapers—as what intelligent 
American is not?—must remember more than 
one case like this: A mother, awakened at mid? 
night by the crackling of the flames, rushes 
frantically from her chamber, screaming through 
the halls, and out of the street-door, leaving all 
the air passages open; then she remembers her 
dear babes in the upper story, for whom her folly 
has been fanning the devouring flames; she 
rushes back as wildly as she had gone forth, and 
finds herself too late. The fire had already 
seized upon the stairway; she might sacrifice 
herself, but could not save them; it might be 
well for her perhaps to die in the effort, but what 
was easy at first has now become impossible. 
Who can measure her unavailing penitence, her 
bitter self-reproach, her cheerless loneliness ? 

Another mother, in the State of New York, 
was aroused by the light of the conflagration, 
gleaming with its fierce, mad eyes, in upon her 
sleeping apartment. Her husband sprang to 
open the door, which would have enveloped them 
at once in destruction; but this noble woman 
hasten@d, half-dressed as she was, into her chil- 
dren’s chamber, tied sheets and blankets quickly 
together, then let them down one by one into the 








clear street ; and just had time to make her own 
escape when the floor began to give way, and the 
whole wooden tenement was soon like the bed of 
some glowing crater, a welded mass of resistless 
fire. 

Not very long ago, the custom prevailed 
among the Irish Orangemen, of keeping powder, 
in considerable quantities, beneath the domestic 
roof. The great-grandmother of Maria Edge- 
worth was obliged to go at evening into the gar- 
ret, where the barrel of ammunition was kept 
open ; her Irish domestic attended her, bearing 
acandle without any candlestick. When the 
old lady had returned to the sitting-room, she 
asked the servant where her candle was? “O, 
ma’am, standing in that black dirt!’ Mrs. 
Edgeworth flew, rather than ran, back to the 
spot, seized the still burning taper, dashed it 
upon the floor, and fell faint by its side. A mo- 
ment later, and the house itself would have 
ceased to be. Deliberation, even, would have 
been fatal. 

That capital story of Sanford and Morton, 
drawn evidently from actual cvents, represents 
its young heroine pursued by a ferocious bull 
through an open field; her companions are dis- 
posed to run and so draw the mad beast after 
them ; but she turns full upon the creature, who 
pauses at once as before a superior power; then 
she retreats a little, and he approaches; she 
pauses again, giving her weak friends an oppor- 
tunity to escape; finally, having kept the bull at 
bay by her calmness, and saved the girls who 
were sure to have been destroyed, if all had fled 
together, she finds herself near enough to the 
fence to leap over, and laugh at the peril she had 
overcome. 

A far better story is related of an English 
family in India. They were taking tea one 
sultry summer eve in their garden, which lay a 
little outside of the village, and was fenced in 
only by a green hedge. It was a little pleasure 
party, and as their mirth was at its height, it was 
hushed suddenly by a Bengal tiger’s making one 
of the company. The gentlemen of the party 
seemed paralyzed; there were no weapons at 
hand, and the beast was the largest they had 
seen. 

But one lady, not the oldest of the party, 
seized her sun-umbrella, and sprung it open in 
the creature’s face. This was an assault for 
which he was not prepared. Evidently, tigers 
are not taught presence of mind. The harmless 
gingham was more than he dared to meet; so 
back he went, as fast as he came, and was lost 
at once in the neighboring thicket. Were not 
as noble qualities exercised by this surprised 
young lady,as have made the renown of heroes, 
and decided the destiny of empires? Would 
not the same perfect self-restraint, the same abil- 
ity to summon all her powers to meet the unex- 
pected crisis, the same genius at making the 
most of every humble means have made her ser- 
vices invaluable in shipwreck, in conflagration, 
in the visitation of pestilence, in such deadly 

,onsets as has lately clothed that same India with 
«mournful memories . 

Sir Astley Cooper, when a mere child, showed 
what the world had to expect from one of its 
kindest, as well as brightest spirits. He saw 
another little fellow crushed by a cart wheel— 
from the broken artery life was evidently pouring 
itself out—and Astley was only thirteen years 
old ; but in an instant, his silk pandkerckief was 
bound fast and firm around the fracture; the 
bleeding was arrested, and the boy carried to the 
neighboring surgeon’s, saved already from the 
most imminent peril. 

Some of us may have seen the name of Eli 
Breem, an American boy of about the same age 
as Cooper, who carried this sagacity so far as to 
hazard his own life for the sake of saving others. 
A railroad bridge had been destroyed by fire just 
before an express train, full of passengers was 
expected to dash over. There was no time to 
contrive some safe means of arresting its course. 
So Eli took his station in the middle of the track, 
over which it was to take its thundering way, 
and spread his little arms, determined to attract 
attention. Fortunately the engineer saw the 
warning in season, and a second Norwalk tragedy 
was prevented by a mere child. 

But the most interesting experience of the 
kind that I have yet met with, was on the shore 
of one those beautiful Antilles. Mr. Manning, 
a West India merchant, was waiting on the 
beach, while his two friends were sporting with 
the waves, on a sultry autumn evening. Sudden- 
ly, Mr. Manning perceived an immense shark 
pursuing the bathers ; his first impulse was to 
cry ‘shark! shark!” but then one or both of 
them would have been palsied with fear. So he 
held up his gold repeater, and said, ‘* Here’s the 
prize for him that comes in first.” And they 
both turned with vigorous arms towards the 
shore and the prize. But by-and-by one of them 
was relaxing his efforts. ‘‘ Why, Farnum,” 
cried Manning, “’tis the best watch in the 
Indies, and you can easily win it.” So the lusty 
swimmers redoubled their strokes. At last, they 
drew so near that Manning ventured to rush into 
the water, waving his cane and shouting, so as to 
distract the attention of the blood-thirsty enemy. 

The shark changed his course, and they were 
saved. By-and-by, when their hair-breadth peril 
was made known, one of them fainted at once, 
and laid on the beach lifeless, like a log. Noth- 
ing but this wonderful presence of mind inter- 
posed between these unsuspecting swimmers and 
an awful end; nothing but that amiable self- 
command which life frequently demands, but 
which education seldom supplies. 



























POETRY. 


The earliest advantage found to arise from the 
practice of learning and reciting passages of 
poetry is an improvement of the faculty of mem- 
ory. Sentiments which, if expressed in prose, 
would soon be forgotten, frequently, when 
clothed in verse, produce a permanent impres- 
sion. The mind may thus be gradually stored 
with maxims of the purest morality ; while the 
reciting of poetry is, in the language of Lord 
Clarendon, “the best and most natural way to 
introduce an assurance and confidence in speak- 
ing with that leisure and tone of pronunciation 
that is decent and graceful, and in which so few 
men are excellent, for want of information and 
care when they were young.”—Dr, Allen. 
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Inqurrar.—The origin of the British Museum was in con- 


Mrs. L. M., Lowell, Mass.—Your diamond may be a true 


Lucy G., Fairhaven —The term Bachelor is very ancient, 


‘“ aprtiction.”"—Dr. Moyes, the blind philosopher, was 


«Bua.—There is a peculiar 


* mercial nati 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


sequence of Sir ns Sloane offering in his will, his 
collection of antiquities and curiosities, as well as his 
library, to the government to purchase for twenty 
thousand pounds, a sum less than half of what it cost. 
Other valuable libraries were soon after purchased, and 
the collection being arranged, it was opened to the 
public in 1759, under the name of the British Museum. 


one after all. Itis not generally known that the dia- 
mond which has undergone the artificial process of pol- 
ishing, loses its power of cutting glass; it is the natu- 
ral point only which is available for this purpose. . 


and derived from the French. In the earliest French 
try the feminine of the word, which is Bachelette, is 
uently met with. 


celebrated for both scientific and literary attain- 
ments. At an early age, notwithstanding his blind- 
ness, he made himself familiar with the use ofedge 
tools, and succeeded in “nao bene complicated 
pieces of machinery. He was a distinguished lecturer 
on chemistry, and is considered a wonderful example 
of the triumph of genius and e over the highest 
and most difficult of human obstacles. There is much 
many other instances of 


in real China, 
which consists in a cup, when fi with hot tea, re- 
maining cool round the rim. This arises from some 
peculiarity in the ¢lay employed for fine Chinese pot- 
teries, which up to the present time retains its old rep- 
utation for excellence. 

“ Brera Avenvg.”—The fashion of Albums was first in- 
troduced in Paris by the Countess Demidoff, whose 
splendid monument in Pere la Chaise is so well known 
to all who have visited that cemetery. It was also fol- 
lowed in England by a lady of the name of Haldimand, 
who expended @ considerable sum in having water-color 
drawings made by all first rate artists. These drawings 
were afterwards sold, and fetched treble the amount 
paid by their first owner. 

Pupw.—The Moguls deduce their origin from Japhet, the 
son of Noah. They assert that Japhet’s son was the 
first king, or kahn, of the nations afterwards known as 
Turks, Tarters and Moguls. 

“Zero."—At the end of every nineteen years, the new 
and full moons happen at very nearly the same periods 
of the year. The ancients discovered this, and reck- 
oned the nineteenth year, or cycle of the Moon, as it is 
called, so that it terminated the year before the Chris- 
tian era. This cycle was marked by the Greeks in let- 
ters of gold. Hence the number of the year in the lu- 
nar cycle is called the Golden Number. 


—_—_—_———_+ oon 
AUSTRALIA AND CALIFORNIA. 

The fact of the discovery of the gold deposits 
in Australia at about the same time those in 
California were brought to light, has often been 
commented upon as something remarkable— 
amounting to a providential coincidence. Cal- 
ifornia is situated on the western side of the 
Western Hemisphere, Australia on the eastern 
side of the Eastern; the former in the Northern 
Hemisphere, thirty degrees to the north of the 
Equator, the latter in the Southern, thirty de- 
grees to the south of the line. California is an 
independent State of the United States Repub- 
lic, Australia a dependent colony of the British 
Empire ; the latter the property of the acknowl- 
edged mistrfas of ubtunmerciat world, and the 
former the possessiofi of her m prosperous and 
formidable rival. That the existence of im- 
mense gold deposits in these two regions so 
widely separated on the surface of the globe, and 
so differently circumstanced in their political 
relations, should be made known at one and the 
same tinle, certhinly appears providential. We 
are the more impressed with this idea, when we 
consider that these most valuable gifts are be- 
stowed upon - two ee enterprising and cém+ 


encow: ent in 
ly affliction. 


of the véorld, whereby their dis- 
semination for'the good bf mankind is ensured, 
and at the same time an envious and injurious 
rivalry between these nations prevented. 

And yet the Australian developments of gold 
were consequent upon, rather than coincident 
with, those of California. The great discovery 
in California was made in 1848, at about the 
time of the treaty of Guadaloupe, whereby 
Mexico ceded Northern California to the United 
States for a valuable consideration. In 1849, 
thousands of adventurers from Europe flocked 
to California, and among them a Mr. Hargraves, 
an Englishman from Australia. Returning 
thence, he commenced in January, 1851, to 
search for goldin Australia, and discovered ex- 
tensive gold fields there. This was followed up 
by further discoveries in that island during the 
same year, and the gold mania broke out there 
in full force. It will thus be seen that the Cali- 
fornia discoveries led to those of Australia. To 
be sure, the existence of gold deposits in the in- 
terior of that vast island had been rumored for 
many years before, even as theauriferous wealth 
of New Mexico had been a traditionary theme. 
But nothing authentic had been known, and no 
adequate measures resorted to for the purpose of 
investigating the truth of those rumors, prior to 
the stimulus imparted by the wonderful develop- 
ments in California. 

From 1851, up to the present time, the gold- 
hunting in Australia has been carried on very 
extensively and very productively, though the 
amount has fallen off considerably within the 
last few years from what it was at first. Neither 
does the population increase in anything like the 
ratio that it does in California. In fact, gold- 
hunting in Australia is much more of a lottery 
than itis in the latter country ; the conditions of 
climate, soil, land tenure, political institutions, 
and character of population, are far less favor- 
able to growth and settlement; and when the 
gold is all stripped from its fields, Australia will 
probably fall back into the regions of barbarism 
or subside into a very insignificant British col- 
ony. Its remoteness from the civilized world, 
and the difficulty of access, favor this idea of its 
future, and increase the discouragement to emi- 
gration thither with a view to permanent 
settlement. 

In examining a very minute and circumstantial 
account of Australia, written by an unprejudiced 
witness, who resided there and worked in the 
gold fields for a period of two years, we are 
forcibly struck with the many serious objections 
which exist to emigration to that country. We 
refer to the work written by a celebrated English 
author, William Howitt, published in England 
in 1855, the result of his personal observations 
and the fruits of notes and letters written upon 


the spot. The climate is represented as being 
extremely unhealthy, owing to the immense 
quantities of vegetable matter rotting upon the 
surface of the earth, and in the creeks, streams 
and swamps, and in consequence of the extreme 
variations of temperature from day to night. 
Pestilent insects abound, in great variety, and 
are a source of much annoyance and suffering to 
settlers. Among these are mentioned a species 
of green fly which causes severe inflammation 
and blindness—a curse so formidable, that the 
settlers are compelled to muffle their faces with 
veils. There are also the blow-flies which swarm 
in myriads, covering meat, woolen, fresh wounds 
and almost everything that is accessible, with 
disgusting maggots. 
pertinacious, that they literally fill dishes and 
cups at the table, and crowd themselves into the 




























































































Other kinds of flies are so 


mouths, nostrils and ears of people, if not pre- 
vented by main force. To these nuisances of 
insect life are to be added red spiders with deadly 
bite, venomous ants, centipedes and scorpions, 
to swell the disgusting catalogue. 

As though nature would preserve the equili- 
brium between vegetable and insect annoyances, 
a species of needle-grass is abundant in Aus- 
tralia, the seeds of which, when ripe, are like so 
many needles, penetrating the skin and pushing 
themselves forward by means of little barbs or 
scales, deeper and deeper into the flesh, produc- 
ing inflammation and sores. In addition to all 
these discomforts and annoyances, arising from 
climate, animal and vegetable life, the settlers 
are greatly affected by cramp and paralysis, re- 
sulting, possibly, from the presence of mineral 
water in the soil. Even the dogs are affected 
by this paralysis, and so seriously, as in many 
cases to lose the use of their hinder parts. Mr. 
Howitt says it was the general testimony that it 
was “a very crampy country,” and his personal 
experience confirmed it. 

Owing to the monopoly of land, which pre- 
vails in Australia, there is little cultivation of 
the soil, and every article of living bears an ex- 
orbitant price. Settlers there must dig for gold 
or do nothing—find gold or starve. Asa conse- 
quence, all strive to get what they can in the 
least possible time, and leave for permanent 
homes in Europe or America. Botany Bay and 
Van Diemen’s Land convicts overrun the island, 
and perpetrate robbery, outrage and murder, al- 
most at will. The government of the Australian 
colonies acts upon the principle of doing as little 
as possible for the settlers, and fleecing them to 
the skin. They have no voice in this govern- 
ment,and are under a military despotism as 
complete as that of Turkey. 

All this is in marked contrast with California, 
where settlers can enjoy a healthful climate, live 
in a peaceful and orderly community, under just 
and beneficial laws, become citizens of the State, 
and take part in the election and administration 
of government. There they can prosecute goid- 
hunting to advantage, without being subjected 
to official exactions, or ruinous prices for the 
necessaries of life, and acquire land with ease for 
cultivation of the soil, when their good or ill sue- 
cess in gold-seeking prompts them to abandon it 
for more congenial pursuits. The emigrant to 
California has two strings to his bow, to the 
Australian’s one ; and, considering the annoy- 
ances and discomforts of Australian life, who 
would not prefer to be a citizen of the sovereign 
State of California, rather than a subject of the 
military despotism of Australia? — 

Se a 
, THE GLORY AND SHAME OF ENGLAND. 

The military achievements of the English sol- 
diery have been among the proudest of her 
boasts. These men have carried her flag in 
triumph over every quarter of the globe which is 
encircled by her drum-beat. They have en- 
countered every hardship, confronted every peril, 
fought, bled and died, to give her greatness and 
colonial extension. The valor of England’s 
soldiery is her glory ; the treatment of England’s 
soldiery, her shame. We need not recapitulate 
the privations to which the stupidity and culpa- 
ble neglect of English officials doomed these 
men in the opening of the Crimean campaign, 
until exposure, insufficient food and quarters, 
decimated their ranks more cruelly than did the 
bullets of the Russians. But let us see how 
these poor men are treated at home—what are 
the tender mercies of the British military govern- 
ment to the privates of the army. 

Very lately a private of the Sixth Northum- 
berland Fusileers was sentenced by a court-mar- 
tial to receive 450 gashes, cut at the rate of nine 
atatime into his back. The poor victim to 
military tyranny—a man who has seen better 
circumstances, and is, we hear, connected witha 
distinguished family in the north of Ireland— 
when ordered to strip, sternly and steadily re- 
fused. On this, sixteen of the strongest and 
most muscular men stood forward, and hurled 
him, face downward, on the stone pavement of 
the racket-court. He manfully resisted this in- 
dignity, and with a voice trembling with emo- 
tion, requested them to take his life, but spare 
him this dishonor. A few moments, however, 
and he was stripped and tied to the triangles. 
Forth stepped one of the largest drummers, 
armed with a “cat,” the length of the handle of 
which being eight inches, the nine-tails the same 
length, armed with pentagonal pieces of case- 
hardened steel, eighty-one in number. 

At the first blow of the “cat,” a piercing 
and unearthly shriek rung from the strong man 
in his agony. His lacerated flesh gaped under 


were detached from his bleeding back, and hung 
about the wall of the racket court, and on the 
clothes of those standing by. The stern colonel, 


and leaning on the arm of the equally affected 
major, covered his face with his handkerchief, 


plainly showed the struggle that was going on 
within. The surgeon, a most humane man, was 
obliged to be supported by his hospital sergeant, 
who, from time to time, administered to him 
restoratives, as well as to the suffering soldier. 


nearly all the officers, and at length the poor 


sufferer was released from his torture, to linger 


in hospital, where he now lies, the whole of his 
spine being laid bare, and gangrene has ensued, 
leaving the tortured and lacerated wretch in 
such a state that every Christian can only hope 
that death, as it must do, will soon release him 
from his sufferings. 


At the forty-fifth stroke of the instrament— 


that is, after receiving 405 gashes—the unhappy 
wretch, whom fortune saved from the hands of 
an Indian to fall into the hands of an English 
Nana Sahib, positively burst his bonds, in the 





the blow, and lumps of flesh, at each fresh blow, | 


compelled to be an unwilling witness, turned, | 


while deep sighs agitated his manly bosom, and | 


Man after man fell from the ranks, and was car- 
ried away fainting ; tears bedewed the faces of | 


contortions of agony, and fell in a bloody heap 
to the ground. He was again tied up, and the 
other forty-five wounds were inflicted. Not a 
single drop of Christian blood could the Shy- 
locks of the Fusiliers be persuaded to abate. 
Their victim received the full tale, and was car- 
ried to the hospital delirious, in a state which 
rendered it doubtful whether, in the event of his 
physical recovery, he would not be the inmate of 
a mad-house for life. A few years ago, an Eng- 
lish hussar was whipped to death in the same 
manner. 

We forbear comment on this bloody business. 
But we venture to make one suggestion. There 
are unemployed Englishmen in the United 
States, grumbling at and abusing our country, 
and incessantly lauding British institutions to 
the skies. To all such, we would say England 
needs men at this juncture, and the best thing 
they can do is to go home and enlist in the Fu- 
siliers, that they may practically experience how 
superior British civilization is to that of all the 
rest of the world. 

—_—_—— + oee 
JOHN BULL AND THE SUEZ CANAL, 

The intercourse between the various States of 
Europe and the East Indies would be greatly 
promoted, could some route be devised whereby 
the long and dangerous steam-voyage around the 
African continent might be avoided. Such a 
route might be opened through the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Red Sea, were those two seas con- 
nected by a canal capable of passing ships from 
the former to the latter. The course for vessels 
would then be unobstructed between Africa and 
Asia, from the Mediterranean to the Indian 
Ocean. A French gentleman, named De Les- 
seps, has recently brought forward a project for 
connecting the two seas in question, by cutting a 
ship canal across the Isthmus of Suez. This 
project has been approved by the Turkish gov- 
ernment, and is received with general favor by 
the statesmen and capitalists of Europe, includ- 
ing the merchants of England. Lord Palmer- 
ston, the late British Premier, however, opposed 
it with all his power, and threw every discour- 
agement in the way of the undertaking. 

Probably Palmerston’s opposition to M. de 
Lesseps’s proposed canal had its foundation ina 
desire to hold the British government aloof from 
any entangling alliance with the other powers 6f 
Europe, in reference to the construction or use 
of the canal, rather than in hostility to the pro- 
ject itself. Such a canal, if constructed, would 
ep the commerce of Eagland more than that 
of any other country, and greatly facilitate her 
intercourse with her Indian Empire. Pal! 
merston might prefer that"England should stand 
uncommitted to the other European powers, and 
use such means as she possesses to control the 
new route of Asiatic intercourse for her own ben- 
efit. The canal is sure to be constructed,” 
whether England aid therein or not; were it 
otherwise, the assistance of that government 
would doubtless be rendered. 

Now the means which England possesses to 

control this new route, whenever it shall be 
opened, are of the most effective character—they 
being nothing less than the complete command 
of the southern outlet of the Red Sea, at the 
Straits of Babel-mandel. On the eastern, or 
Arabian shore of this strait, she possesses, and 
has for some time owned the port of Aden, 
which she acquired from Turkey. More recently, 
she has acquired from Turkey the small island 
of Perim, in the middle of this strait, and en- 
tirely controlling its navigation. This Arabian 
Gibraltar gives to Great Britain the absolute 
command of the Red Sea, and will bring the 
whole European commerce with the East In- 
dies directly under her guns, whenever the Suez 
anal shall be opened. The grand foresight of 
British statesmanship is strikingly exemplified in 
this acquisition ; and its success in the present 
instance is most remarkable, when we consider 
that she has completely out-generalled Russia, 
France, and the other parties, to the recent treaty 
whereby the integrity of the Turkish possessions 
was guaranteed. After a long, expensive, and 
bloody struggle in the Crimea, to protect Turkey 
from Russia, the contending parties enter into a 
solemn treaty as the basis of peace, whereby 
they each and all, including Turkey herself, 
guarantee the limits of Turkey. John Bull, 
then, quietly sits down with the Turk, and 
trades for the most valuable point of his whole 
possessions, whereby he can lay the commerce 
of all the other powers conipletely at his mercy, 
when the Suez canal is constructed. Truly, this 
was a bright move on the part of British diplo- 
macy, and will atone for a great many blunders. 
It remains, however, to be seen, whether the 
other powers will submit to this concerted infrac- 
tion of the treaty, by England and Turkey 
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Incratitupe. — Louis Napoleon is vexed 
both with Switzerland and England, on account 
of their course on the Refugee question. He 
forgets he was glad to be sheltered in the first 
and employed as a special constable in the last. 


—_-——-_ +e + 
Trovusies or a Mittioxaine.—One of our 
richest men told us, the other day, he regretted 
the departure of hard times, when he overheard 
his daughter planning asummer campaign at the 
White Mountains and New York. 


<iengninaion 

A Wortp’s Exurpiti0os.—The English are 
already talking about another great exhibition 
for the year 1861. It follows most too soon, we 


think, upon the late grand demonstration 
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Cuisa.—French bayonets, not English, did 
the business for the Chinese in the taking of 


| Canton. It was the same inthe Crimea. 
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THE MORMON TROUBLES. 

It is well to keep the true state of the case re- 
garding the difficulties between our government 
and the Mormons before the minds of the peo- 
ple. In the outset of these difficulties it was 
clearly understood that our government did not 
interfere with the religion of these people, nor 
assume any authority so to do. In fact, we 
know not what power the national government 
could find in the Constitution of the Union, 
which would justify its taking any action what- 
ever in regard to the religious belief of the peo- 
ple of a territory. It might have been an erro- 
neous policy to establish a territorial government 
over such a people as the Mormons, and it cer- 
tainly was a very questionable act for Mr. Fill- 
more to appoint Brigham Young to the govern- 
orship of the Territory. But we should bear in 
mind that the Mormon abomination of polygamy, 
and the equally obnoxious dogma of unqualified 
allegiance to the head of the Mormon church, 
were notthen as prominentas now. The growth 
of their doctrine has embraced these things since 
that time, or else they were carefully concealed 
then, and the cloven foot has since been revealed 
by the removal of the cloak of deception. 

The difficulty with that people had its origin, 
not in objection to their peculiar religious system, 
false and ruinous as that system is, but in the re- 
fusal of the Mormons to recognize the civil au- 
thorities appointed by the general government, 
and their combined and open resistance thereto, 
constituting treason against the United States. 
They are now arrayed in open rebellion against 
the government, under the leadership of their 
spiritual head, Brigham Young, the former gov- 
ernor of the Territory. They have raised a 
standing army, they have attacked and captured 
the military trains of the general government, 
and have excited the Indian tribes to deeds of 
violence and hostility against the United States 
forces. They have thus made war upon the na- 
tion, and are at this day in open and avowed 
hostility against the power of the government. 
It will not do to say that they do this by com- 
mand of their religious head, for religion cannot 
thus be made a cloak for treason ; and, as loyal 
citizens, it is their duty to arrest Young, prophet 
or no prophet, and deliver him up to the public 
authorities. 

The legal government and other executive and 
judicial officers of the Territory of Utah, are at 
this day encamped in the wilderness, under the 
protection of the army of the Union, instead of 
occupying their offices in quiet, and discharging 
the duties thereof, in the capital of the Territory. 
And why is this, but because of the rebellion of 
the Mormons? It is therefore idle for any one 
to try to get up a false sympathy for this deluded 
people, and represent them as the victims of gov- 
ernment persecution. They are rebels in arms 
against the lawful authority of the nation, and 
as such they must be brought down from their 
proud defiance, before they can become the 
proper subjects of sympathy. As well might 
the public sympathy be invoked against the im- 
prisonment of the convicted, criminal who is 
shut up by sentence of the law in consequence 
of his crimes. At any rate, if we must have a 
mawkish exhibition of sentiment in behalf of 
the Mormons, let the truth not be perverted by 
representing that they are persecuted for their 
religion, when the fact is that they stand in array 
against the lawful power of the nation. Hold 
them up in their true light as traitors to the gov- 
ernment, ye tender-hearted sympathizers, and 
then see how much feeling you can arouse in 
their behalf. 


A curious Fact.—The statue of Henry IV., 
on the Pont Nerof, Paris, was cast by a founder 
named Mesnel, who had been compelled by the 
Bourbons, against his will, to break up and melt 
the bronze statue of Napoleon I., on the Vendome 
column. The material of this statue was used 
for that of Henry IV. But, in aspirit of revenge, 
Mr. Mesnel concealed in the right arm of the 
Henry IV. statue, alittle figure of Napoleon, and 
in the belly of the horse a number of boxes, con- 
taining different papers, such as songs and dia- 
tribes against the Bourbons, etc. He was an ar- 
dent Bonapartist, and tried to buy the Napoleon 
statue, but the Bourbons insisted on destroying 
it—an act of excessive meanness. 
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City anp Country.—There exists in France 
this curious fact, that a department (what we 
should call a county) is less populous than a 
faubourg of Paris. The department of Upper 
Alps, in the general census of 1856, was found 
to contain 129,446 inhabitants. Now, the 
Eighth Arrondissement (ward) has a population 
of 144,748; or, 15,202 more than the great 
department. 

———— 

Tue QueEN or Trumps.—“The young 
lady who does not apologize when you find her 
at work in the kitchen, but continues her task 
until it is finished, will not fail to make a good 
wife.” So says an exchange; but we should 
like to ask whether it is customary for gentlemen 
to make their calls in the kitchen ? 

—_—_——— 

New York Trearricars.—It is the fashion 
now among dramatists in New York to write 
what they call pieces de circumstance. Nana 
Sahib, Brigham Young, and Napoleon IIL, 
have been dished up there lately in dramatic 


shape. 
—_ + a0 > -—_____—_ 


“Tue Secret Leacve.”—This remarkable 
story, now publishing in the Flag of our Union, 
and written for us by Mrs. Caroline Orne, is 
attracting much attention for its beauty of con- 
struction, and great interest of plot. 

-——-o > 

Meprorp, Mass.—Business in this pleasant 
and thrifty town has completely revived. Ship- 
building is again commenced on a large scale, 
and many contracts are being filled. 
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Ice.—There has been harvested, in this vicin- 
ity, a larger quantity of ice the past winter than 
ever before accumulated in one season. 


SToRMS AHEAD —April threatens hurricanes, 
like many persons who try to raise the wind. 


HINTS FOR APRIL. A 

April is a busy month to those who entertain 
a high idea of the responsibilities of human na- 
ture. To fool and to be fooled is the great duty 
of the first day, and to repent of our sins in sack- 
cloth and ashes about the middle of the month, 
a wise suggestion of the governor. Now in this 
month do our country cousins of the female 
gender come to town to purchase ammunition 
wherewith to bring down their rustic swains of 
a Sunday—such kind of sporting not being pro- 
hibited by the statute—and to them we beg to 
whisper a word of advice. If you want to buy 
“good bargains,” select the shops which are 
placarded with “immense failure,” “ dreadful 
sacrifice,” ete., and when you have paid your 
money, and taken your goods home, you will 
find that the immense failure is the article you 
have purchased, and that the dreadful sacrifice is 
confined entirely to your own pocket. To our 
country cousins of the male gender we would 
say, ina bran new quotation from Cicero, that 
agriculture is the noblest of arts. Now sow your 
P’s; keep your U’s warm; hive your B’s ; shoo’ 
young J’s; feed your N’s; look after your po- 
tatoes’ I’s, and then take your E’s. Also roll 
over your grass land ; but when you do roll over 
it, be sure you have an old coat on. 

This month umbrellas will be brisk, and a 
rise in cisterns takes place. It is said to bea 
sign of rain when a dog eats grass. Therefore, 
carry a handful of grass about with you, and 
offer it to any dog you happen to meet. If he 
eats it with appetite, there will be much rain. If 
he only nibbles, it will be showery. The raining 
of cats and dogs, and hailing omnibuses are 
synonymous, and signify remarkable meteoro- 
logical phenomena. If you live in the country, 
you may now sow oats; and if they are wild, 
the sooner the better. Dress your hedges by 
hanging articles of wearing apparel upon them 
to dry. If you live in town, of course you will 
be driving into the country, now and then, so 
pray remember that it is the duty of a hired 
horse to go till he drops, upon emergencies. 
One word more about the weather, a subject 
which generally begins and ends a gossip in this 
fickle month. Puddles are likely to be decanted 
into boots; we should therefore advise pedestri- 
ans to keep their soles well corked; and commis- 
sions are gived to hatters to survey tiles, in order 
to ascertain if they are water-proof Give heed 
to our directions, and you will get through the 
month virtuously and happily. 

—_—_—_— t+ oon 


LITERARY MEN IN OFFICE. 


The new British cabinet embraces more than 
one literary man of distinction. Mr. Disraeli is 
known as a voluminous writer of prose and 
verse, politics, history and fiction. Mr. Walpole, 
the Home Secretary, obtained at Cambridge 
University the prize for the best Essay on the 
Character and Conduct of William III. The 
Earl of Malmesbury, Foreign Secretary, has 
edited the works of his grand-father, the celebrat- 
ed diplomatist. Lord Stanley, the new Colonial 

tary, one of the most rising young mey: of 
the day, has written several pamphlets, and Lord 
John Manners a good deal of poetry. In the 
most brilliant days of modern France, literary 
men have been rewarded by political distinction. 
Politics would assume a higher tone if it con- 
tained a stronger infusion of literature. The 
idea that the pursuits of literature unfit a man 
for office is a benighted theory of the dark ages, 
gradually fading away into the distant night of 
old fogyism. 


Tue Retort uncourtgeous.—The London 
Times has been exciting the wrath of French- 
men by insisting on their physical degeneracy. 
The French journals retort that the French 
soldier has more physical endurance than the 
English. Drunkenness, they say, is a prevailing 
vice in England, and such habits always tend to 
physical deterioration. The French advices 
from Calcutta and Bombay, present a terrible 
havoc of the British troops landed in those ports 
from the transports, by the grossest abuse of ar- 
dent spirits; hundreds of wretched sots are 
weekly sent back to Suez. 
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BuissFut Icnorance.—A gentleman on 
board one of the Chelsea ferryboats the other 
day was cutting the leaves of a number of a 
new edition of Shakspeare he had just received, 
when an enlightened fellow-traveller looked over 
his shoulder and remarked, ‘ Shakspeare’s 
plays, eh? He keeps writin’ of ’em, don’t he ?” 
“O, yes,” was the unchristian answer, ‘“ hardest 
working man in the States, Shakspeare.” 


Tue LeviatHan.—By the last steamer we 
received a letter from a friend, in which he men- 
tions a visit to the great steamer, in company 
with Mr. Brunel. He says the ark is advancing 
with an intelligence and rapidity that would do 
credit to Yankee artizans, and that the “clink of 
hammers closing rivets up gives cheerful note of 
preparation.” 

YH oom 6 ———__—_——_ 

Pranyine THE CampaiGn.—In a recent 
case, the memoranda, or programme of defence, 
of a celebrated lawyer was picked up in the 
court-room ; one point of it was as follows: 
“Look at the woman (the defendant) and then 
make gspeech to make her cry!’ The best of 
the joke is that he did it. 


Prosrerity.—The manufacturing mills all 
over New England are again in the full tide of 
successful operation. Business in all departments 
has now thoroughly revived, money is abundant, 
and the banks, as well as capitalists, find it even 
difficult to realize six per cent. interest. 
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Cox. Fremont.—This gentleman has gone 
to California to look after his business there ; so 
near as we can understand it, he owns so much 
land, and is so very rich, he cannot afford to 
pay his taxes. 

Stock Gampuiinc.—This species of specula- 
tion has increased wonderfully within a short 
period. It is a pity that capitalists can’t find a 
better use for their surplus means. 








ED{TORIAL INKDROPS. 

Louis Napoleon says the empire is peace—but 
no one is allowed to speak a piece of his mind. 

Effeminacy ruins more constitutions than labor 
—a fact that millions of men lose sight of. 

At a ball at Middlesex, Vt., an unfortunate 
lady suddenly dropped dead, of heart disease. 

To read a book and not understand it, is to 
pursue game and not overtake it. 

It is the height of folly to consult thermometers 
at whirlwinds to see how high the wind is. 

Spaniards say, when a pirate promises masses 
and wax, the vessel is in extreme danger. 

Poor W. H. Crisp, the actor, is nearly blind, 
at Vicksburg, and is led about by his little son. 

Always start right—he who goes the wrong 
road must travel his journey twice over. 

The Louisville mayor wouldn’t let Capt. Travis 
shoot apples off a boy’s head, as Billy Tell did. 

Our past misfortunes looked back upon, give 
@ zest to our present prosperity. 

Burton recently heard himself fervently prayed 
for at a meeting in his old theatre, in New York. 

A thing’s worth is known by the want of it— 
go without a dinner, and you'll know its value. 

If a ship makes eight knots an hour how quick 
can she make a crochet collar? Naughty! 

Good habits once formed are invincible— 
tempters retire when the door is shut. 

They have enjoyed the luxury of bear-hunting 
at the Alpine House, Gorham, N. H., killing two. 

New Yorkers have had strawberries and cream 
for a month. Luxurious dogs, those Gothamites ! 

Despise no man’s society—it is said a fool may 
chance to put something in a wise man’s head. 

Til weeds grow fast—a little time is sufficient 
to hatch a vast amount of mischief. 

The wild flowers of our woods might be made 
charming house ornaments if carefully treated. 

Be’ frugal where there is a chance to save ; 
but free of expenditure where it is needful. 

An Indian tomahawk, probably King Philip’s, 
was lately found near Mt. Hope, R. I. 

There is an old English saying: A soldier, 
fire and water, soon make room for themselves. 

Borrowers of trouble always find it—it would 
bea pity if he who sought evil should miss it. 

There are more lords than geniuses¢in the 
world ; the former are of men, the latter of God. 

A man with silver on his tongue often does 
better than with silver in his purse. 


THE DRUMMER BOY OF LUNDY’S LANE. 
Major-General Winfield Scott, while on the 
frontier during the border difficulties, at the time 
of the Canadian rebellion, at a complimentary 
dinner given him by the citizens of Cleveland, 
related the following characteristic anecdote that 
occurred during the battle of Lundy’s Lane, in 
the last war: In the very midst of the battle, his 
attention was arrested by observing at a little 
distance, where a whole company of riflemen had 
jast been cut down by the terrible fire of the 
enemy, three drummer boys quarrelling for a 
single drum, all that was leftto them. Soon the 
two stronger ones went to “ fjstientfs,” while the 
jthird quietly KMed i's army jug thy issue 
of the contest. At that mor ,t a cannon ball 
struck the boys, and killed jem both, With 
one bound, the little fellow caught the drum 
from between them, and with a shout of triumph, 
and a loud “tattoo,” dashed forward to the 
thickest of the fight. Said the general, “I so 
admired the little soldier, that I rode after him, 
and inquired his name, which was ——, and 
directed him to find me at the close of the battle ; 
but I never saw him afterw * At this mo- 
ment Mr. ——, one of the most respectable mer- 
chants in Cleveland, arose, and with a smile and 
bow, informed the company that he was the 
“Drummer Boy of Lundy’s Lane.” 
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A Russ1an Batn.—One should never wish 
his worst enemy a more cruel punishment than 
to take a Russian bath. First you are boiled, 
as if you were a lobster, then you are whipped 
with rods, as if you were a truant schoolboy, 
and finally, drenched with the coldest water, as 
if the intention were to convert you into an ice 
cream. We have heard that this luxury was to 
be introduced into Boston, and have given our 
readers fair warning. 

+ soo 

Mrs. Jonn Woop.—This gifted actress has 
been completely successful in California, creating 
as great a furor in the land of gold as she did in 
the land of steady habits. Gold bracelets, fifty- 
dollar bouquets, and other tokens of esteem are 
nightly thrown at her feet by the bewildered, and 
at the same time highly gratified auditors. John 
Wood’s talent as low comedian is at the same 
time receiving due acknowledgment. 
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New York Garrorrers.—Porter’s “ Spirit” 
denies that there has ever been any garroting in 
New York. The report was started by fuddled 
old gents, who lost their watches in a mysterious 
manner, and kept up by omnibus proprietors 
and hackmen, to induce timid people to always 
ride home. 

——___ + son > 

Tue Raver Troure.—This company were 
delighted with their nine weeks’ performance at 
our Boston Theatre, and well they might be, for 
it was a perfect ovation from beginning to end, & 
theatrical success never before reached in this 
city. 


A Dentat Marver.—It is reported that a 
man over eighty years of age, now a resident of 
the Brooklyn Almshouse, has now growing an 
entire new set of teeth, being the third. They 
are about one third grown. 

Tue ELper VaANDENHOFF.—This gentleman, 
the father of our popular actor, author, lecturer 
and elocutionist, has taken his farewell of the 
stage he has adorned for so many years. 

~aeoe 

Bap Po.uicy.—The grenades used by Orisini 
and other conspirators, have been placed in the 
Museum of Artillery,at Paris, by the government. 

—___-+2es>—__—_—————__ 

Doww on THE GAMBLERS.—Mayor Tieman, 
of New York, is waging a vigorous war against 
the gambling establishments of that city. 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


Por the present week embraces the following contents : 

“The Gold Robbers: or, The Australian Adventurers,” 
8 tale by H. EB. Benwerr. 

* Alone,” verses by James FRanK.in Pitts. 


“Zulette: or, Philip Hinton’s Protege,” a story by 
Fannin Stevens. 

* Isoline,” stanzas by Anna M. Baras. 

* Our Village,” a sketch by Gzonce H. Burmax. 

“In Memoriam,” in verse by Clara RicuTar. 

‘* Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Acharacteristic engraving ofa Hot-Potato vender in the 
streets of London 
Portrait of G. C. Fletcher, the Scenic Artist. 
A picture delineating Cuban Hospitality—the depart- 
ure of a favorite guest. 


A large two page picture iagtvige J the Rotunda of the 
New York Custom House, one of the finest buildings in 
the United States. 


Portrait of Charles Louis Eugene, Prince Regent of 
Sweden. 


View of the City of Benares, India, from the Ganges. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 


(> One copy of the FiaG, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when n together, for #3 60 per annum. 


Foreign tems. 


The T : of London increases four thou- 
sand every year. 


There has lately been a heavy fall of snow in 
Egypt, the like of which is beyond the recollec- 
tion of the oldest inhabitant. 

_ A handsome Mausoleum is to be erected in 

Mussulman Cemetery at Pere la Chaiso for 
the Queen of Oude’s remains, by command of 
Mirza Mahomed Hamid. 


The latest fashion in Paris for dressing the 

is to wear a braid or twist brought round 

th a la couronne, after the style of the peas- 
ant of Alsace. 

Charles M. Beale, formerly of Boston, has 

established in Paris a newspaper in the English 

language,which 1s called “ The Paris Exchange.” 


It is devoted to finance and railroad intelligence. 
Its vitality is doubtful. 


The Glover Incorporation of Perth have pur- 
chased, with the purpose of oma and pre- 
serving it, the house mentioned by Sir Walter 
Scott as the residence of Simon Glover, the 
father of the “fair maid of Perth.” 

A Pre-Raphaelite quarrel in Liverpool has 
provoked a scheme for founding in that town a 
public academy, to be associated with the local 
authorities, identified with the public, and called 
the Liverpool Society of Fine ‘ 

- Madgme Ristori is now at Vienna. She has 
lengthened her repertory & Phedre, Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, Deborah (by Mosenthal), and Judith 
(by Glacometti). ‘So wide a sweep,” says the 
Atheneum, “in the way of various range of 
character, we believe, has never been taken by 
actor or actress.” 


Napoleon III. now drives in an open vehicle 
of two horses, with a single companion, to the 
woods of Vincennes and Boulogne, as hereto- 
fore. The conspirators adopt complicated 
schemes, instead of attempting their purpose 
with a single revolver, and at the sacrifice of a 
single desperado among the associates. 
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Dewdrops of Tisvom. 


Riches cannot purchase mental endowments. 

Prosperity is_a blessing to the good, but a 
‘curse to the evil. 

Necessity has no law, but an uncommon num- 
ber of lawyers. 

Reputation is like polished steel—it may be 
tarnished by a breath. 

If we can still love those who have made us 
suffer, we love them all the more. 


It is the solemn thought connected with middle 
age, that life’s last business is begun in earnest. 

If man could only understand and appreciate 
how deeply he is the object of divine love,he would 
be overwhelmed with confusion and astonishment. 

Man’s use and function is to be the witness of 
the glory of God, and to advance that glory by 
his reasonable obedience and resultant happiness. 

Perhaps in practical life we could not give a 
better account of faith, than by saying that it is, 
amidst much failure, having the heart to try 
again. 

It is not by regretting what is irreparable, that 
true work is to be done, but by making the best 
of what we are. Forget mistakes; organize 
victory out of mistakes. 

Anybody who should study human nature 
much, would tind that itis one of the most dan- 
gerous amusements to bring people together to 
talk who have but little to say. 

Manhood in the Christian life is a better thin 
than boyhood, because it is a riper thing; an 
old age ought to be a brighter, and a calmer, 
and a more serene thing than manhood. 


Do you suppose that the grown up child does 
not want amusement, when you see how greedy 
children are of it? Do not imagine we grow 
out of that; we disguise ourselves by various 
solemnities, but we have none of us lost the 
child nature yet. 


Soker’s Budget. 


What kind of a mother would an old maid 
make? ‘ Mother” of Vinegar! 

“Do you follow the Hydropathic system ?” 
“ Not exactly ; but I’m sure our milkman does.” 

“You're ingrain,” remarked a miller tc a 
heap of wheat. And “ you're a flowery subject,” 
was the prompt reply. 

“T’ll pay your bill at sight,” os the blind man 
said to the doctor who had in vain attempted to 
cure him of blindness. 


“Well, Charley,” said a gentleman one day 
to his boot-black, “ how do you get along these 
hard times?” ‘‘ Well, massa, me rub and go.” 

A hen-fancier lately procured a picture of a 
favorite fowl which was so natural that it laid 
on his table for several weeks. 


Why is a filter like the fortune of a spend- 
thrift? Because it is soon run through, and 
leaves a great many matters behind to settle. 

We learn that quite a colony of seamstresses 
and shirt-makers are preparing to emigrate from 
Boston to the Sow-ciety Islands. 

During a late inundation of the Valley of the 
Rhine, the town of Cologne was under water— 
Cologne, of course. “ Happy Valley,” as Ras- 
selas said. 

An Eastern paper “there is a bank in 
the West with a capital stock of coon skins.” 
There is a bank in the East with a capital stock 
of codfish. It is the bank of Newfoundland. 

In the present excitement of matters foreign, 
we opine it hardly troubles some English editors 
to write for their papers. The editor of the 
“London Lancet,” for instance, ought always to 
be “in the vein.” 

Upon Fenelon telling Richelieu that he had 
seen the portrait of his eminence at the palace, 
the cardinal sneeringly asked—‘‘ Did you ask it 





for a subscription for some poor friend of yours *” 
“No,” mildly replied Fenelon, “ the picture was 
too much like you.” 
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Quill and Srissors. 

A reporter of the Monmouth (N. J.) Inquirer, 
who must be a young man of brilliant attain- 
ments and keen susceptibilities, discovered thai 
upon seventy-three clothes-lines and thirty-four 
clothes horses which had fallen under his obser 
vation within the two past weeks, there were no 
less than forty-two red petticoats. 

A correspondent of the New York Commercial, 
writing from Calcutta, remarks: “I do not ad- 
mire the character of the Hindoos atall. hey 
are extremely degraded. The Chinese, miser- 
able as they are, ] consider a much better race 
and more enlightened ; certainly they are a far 
more industrious people.” 

An old member of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, who maintained his seat and popularity sev- 
eral years, always voted “no” when a vote was 
recorded ; “ for,” said he, when asked his reason, 
“when a good law passes, no one looks for the 
yeas and nays on it—when a bad one does, they 
always do!” 

Fruits not having much acidity, nor much lus- 
cious sweetness, nor an undue proportion of wa- 
tery juice, are the least likely to disagree with the 
stomach and bowels. Hence fruits should be 
pertectly, but not, as itis called, dead ripe. Hence, 
also, melons are by no means easy of digestion. 


A Captain Travis having advertised exten- 
sively that he would, on a certain day, shoot, on 
a wager, an orange from the head of a boy, at 
Louisville, Ky., the Mayor of that city has for- 
bidden the experiment, and ordered the police to 
arrest the parties. 


The Pittsfield Sun reports that Mr. Henry T. 
Hicock, who resides in the west of that 
town, recently took from a well on his bag me 
which he was cleansing on account of the bad 
taste of the water, four hundred and eighty-two 
dead frogs ! 

A family residing at Hancock, Pa, were re- 
cently poisoned by eating apple butter that had 
been placed last fall in earthern crocks, the 
glazing on the inside of which is pronounced to 
be poisonous. 


The Bridgeport (Conn.) Advertiser learns 
that over $28,000 have been paid in that city, 
within a few months, to heirs and executors of 

rsons who had obtained insurance on their 
ives. 

Of 8,000,000 acres of tillage land in the king- 
dom of Hanover, 6,000,000 belong to citizens 
and peasants. The number of large estates is 
very small. 


Only seven lawyers are known to “be elected 
to the new House of Representatives in New 
Hampshire. This is a remarkable occurrence, 
in a legislative body embracing 316 members. 


The Oroville Californian states that there were 
sixteen unmarried ladies at a ball lately given at 
Bangor. The number is a large one fora ball 
in the mines. 


Mr. Dallas, our Minister to England, writes 
that the new British Cabinet will be more favor- 
able and conciliatory towards the United States, 
than the old one. 


There are thirty pounds of* blood in the bu- 
man frame, and two hundred and forty-eight 
bones. This latter does not include whale- 
bones. 


The Augusta Age suggests that a temperance 
law based upon the average of public sentiment, 
would give about three glasses a day! 


With the muscles of the jaw, we can crack a 
nut with a force much exceeding the dead weight 
of the whole body. 


The Legislature of Louisiana has passed a law 
abolishing capital punixbmont, and substituting 
hard labor for life in the place thereof. 


In Maine there are 4102 school districts,240,764 
children between 4 and 21, and an average of 
$668,000 expended for school purposes. 


The Austrian Consul General in New York is 
engaged in getting up asteam-line from that city 
to the Mediterranean. 


Aman in Maine has invented a saving in 
shoe leathg by a metallic tip to shoes. How 
about corns? 


The Secretary of the Treasury is said to have 
leased Burton’s theatre, in Chambers Street, for 
the use of U. S. officers. 


Cardinal Spinola, who went to Rome without 
a penny, lately died in that city worth half a 
million. 


The Female Medical College in this city, re- 
cently conferred the degree of M. D. upon five 
ladies. 


There are upwards of 450,000 members of the 
Masonic frateenity in the United States. 


Violins were invented in 1477, and introduced 
into England by Charles II. 


Marriages are said to have greatly decreased 
curing the present year. 


Aarriages. 
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In this city, by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Charles Newell, of 
West Newbury, to Miss Frederica Boyden. 
Ry Rev Dr. Blagden, William W. Hebbard, M. D., to 
Miss Mary T. Foss; of Rockland, Me. 
.U 8. Porter, Mr. Edwin J. Lewis to Miss Sarah 


By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Joma hfe Hutchinson to Miss 
Eliza Ann Young. 

By Rey. Father Taylor, Mr. William Herbert, of Wis- 
casset, Me., to Miss Mary Thompson. 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Stephen 
F. Goodwin, of Boston, to Miss Caroline KE. Jewett. 

At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Emerson, Mr. Edward L. 
Grant to Miss Julia A. Hobart 

At Longwood. by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Henry M. Rich- 
aréson, of Boston, to Miss Fannie M. Lincoln. 

At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. Joseph An- 
stess to Miss Augusta Allen. 

At Rockport, by Rev. Mr. Whittemore. Mr. Eli Morgan, 
Jr., to Miss Henrietta C. Parsohe. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Horton, Mr. George Lucy 
to Miss Eliza A. Hill, both of Newbury. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Bonham, Mr. Jonathan C. 
Marston t@ Miss Lydia C. Allen. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. How, Mr. Samuel A. Sis 
son to Miss Roann Little, both of Dartmouth. 

At Plymouth, by Rev. Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Charles H. 
Thomas, of Boston, to Miss Catherine E. Bradford. 


In this city, Rev. Asa Eaton, D. D., 80; Samuel B. Bar- 
rell, Esq.; Widow Debeaurah T. Lincoln, 87; Mrs. Mary 
Powell, 92; Miss Mary Lambert. 61; Mr. Joseph Lewis, 
74; Widow Abigail Townsend, 83; Mr.8 L peng 35 
Mr. Alvan B Hasty, 36; Mrs. Lucy Sands,47; Mr. Calvin 
Harden. 68: Mr. Willism Rogers Stewart, 21; Mr. John 
Paul, 67; Mr. John Burrill, 56 

At Chelsea. Capt. Joshua Foster, 49. 

At Charlestown. Mr. Amara L. Cate. of New York, 28; 
George 8. Towle, Eeq.. 30 

At Roxbury. Mrs. Maryanna Bater, 21 

At Somerville. Maj. George 8. Ford, of Charlestown, 26. 

At Watertown, Mra. Sarah B Pratt, 22 

At Lexington. Mr. William Easterbrook, 44 

At Woburn, Miss Eunice Flint, #. 

At Lynn, Mr. Moses Kelley. 

At Salem, Widow Elizabeth Lander, 81; Miss Elizabeth 

Dodge, 5%; Captain Nathan Noble. 75 

At Beverly. Mies Pamelia Fogden, 78 

At South Danvers, Mr. Joseph Jewell, & 

At Danvers. Mr. Enoch Coffin, 40 

At Newbury , Mr. James &. Tucker, 20; Widow Sa- 
rah Richards, %; Mr. Nathaniel Sa: at, @. 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Sally Bailey. 

At Rowley, Mrs. Lucy J. H. Littlefield, 40; Widow 


| Dolly Creesy, 82 


At Abington, Mr. James Nash, 71 

At Lowell, J ine P. Burnham. 2. 

At Northboro’, Mise Elizabeth Atherton, of Boston, 61 
At Ware, Mr. Jabez Hamilton. 1 

At Lee, Widow Rebecca Bassett, 72. 

At Plymouth, Widow Mary Warren, 87 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A LAMENT. 


BY ANNA M. BATES. 


Lost! lost! lost! 
Like a ship mid the stormy waves, 

That lingers a moment tempest-tossed, 
Then sinks to the ocean caves: 

With the treasures in her hold 
She sinks from life and light, 

As a wrecked young heart of wealth untold 
Went down in evil’s night. 


Lost! lost! lost! 
Alas, that this should be, 

The burden every recurring hour 
Whispers and moans to me: 

Whether I sit in the summer dawn 
With the odorous roses round, 

Or wake as the miduight wind goes by, 
With a lonesome, shuddering sound. 


O, the one I mourn as lost, 
Was a love of early years, 
Before I knew affection’s cost, 
Sorrow, and pain, and tears; 
When the blood of my gay youth-time 
Painted my cheek with red, 
And life seemed like a bridal chime, 
It has proved a knell instead! 


It is not the prison bars 
Never for him may break, 

That I sorrowing stand beneath the stars, 
And weep for his dear sake: 

No more by the free bright air 
Are his waving ringlets tossed; 

I kneel and say in my wild, wild prayer, 
Alas. for the loved and lost! 


Proudly the moon comes up, 
Like a queen in jewels bright, 
Molding a nectared, golden cup 
To the silent lips of night; 
Rut chill as the wives of the sea, 
Are the shadows that o'er me roll, 
Telling forever mournfully 
The wreck of a beautiful soul. 


O, angels! wondrous fair, 

That sing with the serapbim, 

Will Ug leave awhile your thrones of air, 
And come to rescue him? 
» So Ran say no more— 

With my pale hands idly, wildly crossed, 

The mournful dirge, like a stormy surge, 

“A beautiful soul is lost!” 


Pied 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


KATRINA DE GARCILASSO. 


BY Hl. C. BENNET. 





Nineteen years before the grand expedition 
sent by Cortes, under Christoval de Olid’s 
charge, to Honduras, the count Ferdinand de 
Garcilasso had married a lovely woman, not half 
his age, who had been sought by another lover 
young as herself, and by name, Christoval de 
Olid. Directly after his marriage, having offend- 
ed the punctilious government of Spain, he re- 
ceived, through the exertions of an enemy, sen- 
tence of death, and escaping with difficulty, 
secured what wealth he could and with hig fami- 
ly, secretly reached the shores of the New World, 
Leaving the settlements he wandered off on un- 
explored paths, and reached the northera shore 
of Honduras, where by his own manual labor, 
and the assistance of his servant, he fitted up the 
tower-like ruins of a teocallis, one of the rem- 
nants of the early civilization of thatland. Here 
after Katrina, his only child, had reachgd the age 
of ten or twelve, his fair wife died, and the re- 
venge which Christoval de Olid had sworn to 
award him could not be deeper than the sorrow 
he suffered. As time passed, his faithful serving- 
man followed, and at last he himself slowly sunk 
away and died, leaving his young child, who 
inherited all her mother’s beauty with a dash of 
his own fiery character, alone to the care of her 
old nurse, with no other human being within 
many miles, and it would be difficult to imagine 
a lonelier situation than that of this young girl. 

It was in the heart of a hot noon that Katrina 
de Gareilasso leaned with folded arms against 
the edge of a lofty, deep-set window looking out 
upon the burning land and sea. The room was 
the largest of the single tower which with the 
moss-covered ruins of its companions, stood on a 
rocky cape running something to the north, and 
while on one side casting back the gauily, trop- 
ical sunsets, on the other looking out on the tides 
and moon-rises of the Gulf of Mexico. The 
thickness of the walls gave deep jalousies to the 
windows, wild vines festooned in riotous luxuri- 
ance without and half within. Great vases of 
splendid Mexican flowers, cushions and couches 
draped in cool linen, a lute, a gorgeous caged 
bird, and thick carpets half awry, completed the 
farniture of this room; while in an alcove before 
which long muslin curtains parted, stood on a 
pedestal a massive silver crucifix, and above 
this a faint, fair portrait hung. Katrina was tall, 
lithe and slender, and the beauties of her figure 
were admirably enhanced by the peculiar cos- 
tume that she wore: a petticoat of heavy white 
silk falling only to the beginning of the ankle, 
and a high skirt of the same dropping slightly 
open from the fine throat and bosom with a deep 
silver fringe, the sleeves of which, with a similar 
trimming drooped heavily from the round, ex- 
quisite arm. A scarf of gold-colored lace was 
wound in and out among the waves of her night- 
black hair, one long end secured by a diamond, 
and the other looping down over her shoulder. 
Broad bracelets of gold encircled her arm, and 
her feet had no other covering than tiny yellow 
slippers. Still it was not the beautiful shape, the 
singular dress, nor the sweet dignity that your 
eye followed, but the countenance that, perpet- 
ually shifting, hung always on your memory, 
imagnificent. The profile was decided and reg- 
ular, without being prominent, and the thin, 
dilating nostril showed more of the haughty 
temper of the girl, than the large black eye, 
softened as its tire now was under the long 
drooping lashes; the mouth spoke Spanish 


blood in its fine, nervous lines and quick-curling | 


lips, and when parting it disclosed teeth white 
and even as the kernels in an ear of pearl-corn. 


The complexion was perhaps of the clearest | 


olive, and the bloom which shortly since suffused 
the cheek now gathered into a smaller scarlet 
glow as she watched, and angrily too, a phe- 
nomenon she had never encountered before. 
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The cortege of Christoval de Olid, nineteen 
years older than when a youth he wooed her 
mother, was winding beneath her window, and 
both curiously and indignantly she observed 
them. Since her father’s death, she had seen 
no living beings but her nurse, Dolores, and now 
and then a wandering native; still, her father 


had frequently described to her the customs of | 
Spain, and in this great band of soldiers and | 


women she recognized the gay array, steel head- 
pieces and waving plumes of a Spanish cohort. 


But bearing no extraordinary good will to her | 


father’s native land, she called herself American, 
and beheld this intrusion on her solitade un- 
easily. The soldiers had passed many a ruined 
teocalis on their march, and on this, with its 
great shrubs of cactus hanging flowering out of 
lofty crevices in the wall, they bestowed no more 
than a passing glance, and half hidden herself 
behind the curtain which the vine afforded, she 
remained unseen; but when the troops had 
passed, it chanced that Don Christoval glanced 
casually back, and as he-did so his eye fell on 
the radiant vision’ of her beautiful face peering 
forth in the hot noon from thy z drapery of 
the vine, and he boldly log hi till 
Katrina noticed him, and fearing she was 
seen, withdrew. The band marched on some 
three miles, and halted in a detile shaded by a 
wood growing @M the summit, and rendered 
more convenient i 
could be refitted around, and as Cortes had sent 
the expedition for the purpose of founding a 
colony in these regions, Olid decided on this 
spot, whether or not influenced by proximi 

the lovely face that haunted the rcocalfie 
are unable to say. The same day great trees 
were hewn, temporary lodgings provided, the 
old towers cleared in a measure of rubbish and 
their renewal commenced, and having planned 
the work of each till his return, Olid mounted, 
some two or three days after, and galloped back 
to the teocallis. Securing his horse, he sought 
an entrance—no footsteps, no inhabitants were to 
be seen—no sound greeted him but an occasional 
scream and twitter of the caged bird above, and 
as wild ones frequently built their nests in these 
rains, he began to believe it vacant, and himself 
the victim of his imagination, or that he had 
seen the ghost of some Aztec princess@as she 
flitted through the halls of her ancestors. But 
still walking round it, he came to the staircase 
of stone that led up, and boldly followed it. 
The door of the room was slightly ajar, and a 
sight of its contents immediately reassured him. 
Softly entering, he gazed round in admiration. 
The great thickness of the walls excluded the 
heat of the sun, and the window at each extrem- 
ity produced a draught that made the air deli- 
ciously cool to him who had been so long un- 
sheltered beneath the beating rays. At first he 
perceived no occupant to the room, and threw 
himself down on a heap of cushions to rest in 
the shade till some inhabitant should disturb 
him. Olid himself was now in the prime of life, 
full of strength and vigor, and of an appearance 
extremely prepossessing. It was a singular 
chance that brought him who had vowed ven- 
geance on the father to wreak it if he chose on 
the child, for no one could be more thoroughly 
unprotected and open to his power than (arci- 
lassos’s daughter, while of the feud and its rea- 
sons she knew nothing. As he remained, he 
became aware of the low, regular breathing of 
some one else, and rising to investigate, it was 
not a moment before he saw the face that had so 
struck him in the morning, as lying on the white 
couch, Katrina took her siesta in the undisturbed 
slumber that her innocence allowed. Stepping 
cautiously forward he seated himself near, where 
he could contemplate her beauty unhindered ; 
but on the instant suddenly waking, she surveyed 
him with dismay, and gave a frightened ery. 

“‘ Have no fear, sweet lady,” he said gently, 
“ your guest is buta wandering knight, of Spain, 
who craves your shelter till the sun sets.” 

The fact of his thus thrusting himself unwar- 
rantably into her presence, was sufficient to dis- 
please Katrina, although her terror was dispelled 
at his address. 

“He is welcome to shelter and hospitality,” 
said she with asperity, ‘‘ but his courtesy would 
be better displayed without intrusion on a lady’s 
private hours !’”” 

She was then no native of the land, he thought, 
for her speech was Spanish; and hiding his 
wonder, he replied : 

“But had I known that the shrine contained 
this goddess, assuredly I should have waited till 
her awaking.” 

This language of adulation pleasd Katrina no 
better than his undesired entrance, and with ill- 
concealed resentment, she rose and called 
Dolores, answering Olid’s remarks very briefly 
till she arrived. Obedient to her mistress’s sig- 
nal, Dolores brought forth from some unobserved 
corner, a small table loaded with the luscious 
fruits and sweet wine of the climate, wheeling it 
towards the stranger invited him to partake, and 
sat herself at Katrina’s feet. Tasting one and 
another of the viands, he still continued the 
conversation, directing it into such currents as 
he thought would disclose Katrina’s parentage, 
and the circumstances by which she had become 
a resident on these shores. But Katrina, sitting 
haughtily aloof on her couch, and Dolores 
churlish and cool, gave him no satisfaction. 
Gazing carelessly around, he suddenly saw a 
helmet, shield and sword lying on a stone slab. 
They seemed familiar, especially one long, half- 
circular hack from the’ crest to the visor of the 
former ; he racked his memory for their identity ; 
as he did so, his eye, wandering up and down, 
lighted on the portrait hanging above the cru- 
citix. He saw the dark hair brought low on the 
pale, oval cheek, the soft, large eyes, the tender 
mouth, the sweet, half-pensive smile that the 
painter had so well portrayed nineteen years ago 
in Spain. He glanced at Dolores, and bethought 
him now of the peasant girl who had many a 
time carried letter and gift from him to the fair 
countess whom the portrait embalmed ; a flood 
of memories overwhelmed him, and he buried 
his face in his hands. When he looked up 
again, Katrina’s countenance expressed her un- | 


éttlement by the ruins that 


| benefit. 


| “IT can’t write, but I can talk.” 





disguised astonishment, but Dolores’s glances 
transfixed him like arrows as having watched the | 


| direction of his eyes, she divined. his identity 
| and his thoughts. 
| This then was Garcilasso’s daughter, and 
| hers whom he had loved. She was beautiful as 
her mother, proud and high-spirited as her father. 
| Could his revenge on Garcilasso be to steal his 
wife’s affections, now after so many years?) He 
remembered that Katrina in answer to his in- 
quiry had said she was an orphan. They were 
dead. There was then no way to obtain the 
| revenge he had promised but on their child. 
But all enmities should die with them, That 
was impossible. He surveyed her coolly; he 
might have loved and won her but for this dis- 
covery he thought, now he would meet that scorn 
with scorn, that defiance with hatred; and if her 
father’s spirit could behold her it should be 
pierced, he swore, with shafts more venomous and 
painful than if they quivered in Count Ferdi- 
nand’s own bosom. Something of these thoughts 
must have been written on his features, for as 
his basilisk eyes compelled her answering gaze, 
she shuddered and dropped it to the floor, de- 
termined not to be braved by insolent looks. 
Olid rose, walking leisurely to the portrait, gazed 
long and fixedly upon it. Many silent minutes 
thus passed ere he turned with all trace of emo- 
tion subdued, but his face pale as ashes, and de- 
liberately walking towards Katrina he took her 
hand. 

“T was the countess’s, your mother’s friend,” 
he said ; “‘I am not, I trust, too old to be yours. 
My settlement is so near that it gives room for 
hope that this friendship, which seems as if com- 
manded by Providence, should be cultivated. 
We are perhaps the only Spaniards of congenial 
taste within a circle of many leagues; if so un- 
fortunate as to lose the mother, since time ren- 
ders the affection transferable, let me believe that 
I may become the possessor of beauty and grace 
exceeding hers in the person of the daughter. 
Christoval de Olid lays his fortunes at your feet, 
and vows himself your knight.” 

Without rising, Katrina flung back his look 
of ardor with one of disdain, and answered, 
distinctly : 

“Senor, I should as soon think of my 
father ! 

The words stung him ; but still in the same 
manner, which grew constrained and formal, as 
all counterfeits do, he bent over her, and said: 

“Time will prove sweet, and we have time 
enough. Iam not far off, and at all times T 
shall think as I ought of the daughter of Count 
Ferdinand «le Garcilasso.””, And politely kissing 
her hand he passed down the stairs and was 
gone. ° 

“O, Dolores,” sobbed Katrina, ‘‘ we never, 
never shall be alone again !” 

“Thou must listen now, my child,” said the 
nurse, “to what I have long hid in.my mind. 
Thou knowest why thy father left Spain, and 
thou knowest how some enemy was the cause. 
That enemy was Christoval de Olid. He was 
thy mother’s early lover—she chose Count Fer- 
dinand, He seks revgnge on thee, child, 

‘and betare 7" "sy ‘ 

A week passed \efore Olid again presented 
himself at the teocdllis, for busy with superin- 
tending his affairs, he had spent the time in 
erecting cottages, fortifying and instituting re- 
pairs on the already strong forts which the 
towers afforded. Now, every day saw him an 
unwelcome but brief guest of Katrina, and not 
all the coolness of his reception had any effect 


upon tiim eg” and plan it was to hotice 
nothing of the kt. The colony became in- 


creased with a force of Tlascalans who wandered 
into its protection; and as months ran on, more 
than one deserted from thé main body of the 
distant Spaniards, and finding his trail, struck 
across the great extent of country, and entered 
Olid’s camp, where, strange to say, they were 
received unpunished. A year flew by, the set- 
tlement had prospered unexpectedly, children 
had been born, and none had died. Power came 
to Olid, wealth flowed into his hands, and the 
fertile land already repaid their labors with a 
great harvest. Many of the natives flocked to 
his standard, and ‘swearing allegiance, offered 
their tribes and kingdoms subsidiary to his com- 
mand, and the great resources and metals of the 
country filled his coffers’ with undreamed of 
treasures. But of all this, he said nothing to 
Cortes. Still faithfully at the teocallis every 
day found him a visitor, and successfully as he 
had carried on his expedition, he hoped by per- 
severance to secure his revenge. But time only 
increased Katrina’s dislike, and frequently on 
his coming she left the teocallis, wandering away 
in the cedar wood, hiding herself among the 
branches, or in the hollows of the wild rocks 
along one extremity of the shore. On such oe- 
casions Olid never manifested any anger, but 
calmly expressed his regret and returned, for he 
had long since foreseen opposition, and deter- 
mined on his course. At first none in the camp 
knew of the resident of the teocallis, and when 
by degrees they learned the fact, they were wise 
enough to see that it was Olid’s affair, and none 
of theirs, and never to venture in that direction. 
Still, Dolores often wandered in, and discovered 
many facts of which she intended to make use. 
Intoxicated with authority, he had already fitted 
up the largest ruin with the treasures, rich cloths, 
feathered drapery, and various gorgeous gifts of 
the friendly Tlascalans in a style of splendor 
hitherto unknown to the Spaniards, and here 
having installed himself in all the glory of a 
minor potentate, he had thrown off his loyalty to 
Cortes and the emperor, and persuaded those 
under his command that it was for their sole 
Carrying back such information to Ka- 
trina, Dolores implored her to commit it to writ- 
ing, and address the whole to Hernando Cortes, 
the Great Captain of America. 

“I donot care to breed trouble, Dolores,” 
said Katrina, carelessly. 

“Then I must go myself,” returned Dolores. 





“What, and leave me, Dolores ?” 

“O, dear child, for your good, your good 
alone. Unless he be taken from command, he 
will ruin my child. Write, little Katrina—dear 
child, write—I will see that Cortes gains it, and 
we shall be saved!” 

Accordingly, Katrina wrote a faithful record 





























































of Olid’s doings, and scorning to do it anony- 
mously, signed her own name in fall, and gave 
it to Dolores A rusty sword was bribe enough 
to a native, whom she knew, to carry the writing 


back a certain ring that the great captain would 
give him; and when three slow months more 
wheeled by, the man returning, relinquished the 
ring and received the sword. 
Cortes on learning that one whom he had trusted 
so thoroughly could thus deceive him, can more 
easily be imagined than described. In haste he 
filled out letters of brevet to his bravest lieuten- 
ant, Francisco de Las Casas, and despatched 
him with a small suite to the coast, where he 
would find an Indian craft to take him to Hon- 
duras, on reaching which latter place he should 
supersede Olid in command, and from his bray- 
ery, popularity, and able power of exposing the 
fool-hardiness of Olid’s course, he could experi- 
ence, so Cortes thought, little difficulty in per- 
suading the citizens to return to their duty. 
Moreover, he should soon visit the colony in his 
own vice-royal person, and be enabled to thank 
this fair expositor of treason. And Las Casas, 
who was. young, full of heroic courage, and a 
wild spirit of adventure, started on his arduous 
task ‘with alacrity, while none of his brother 
officers envied, fof all knew the almost insur- 
mountable obstacles he would have to overcome. 
Meanwhile the rainy season had been binding 
the coast with constant storms and floods, mak- 
ing the woods marshy, and almost impassable, 
and settling gloom down on the hearts of Ka- 
trina and Dolores, who awaited the coming of 
Las Casas, almost with despair. But ignorant 
of the approaching trouble, Olid, gay and self- 
assured, absolute master of the region, still kept 
the even tenor of his way. Treachergus himself, 
and master of the secret springs of the human 
mind, he was full of art, and saw that the 
deepest revenge he could accomplish, would be 
when he had gained her love to desert her. Pa- 
tience, he knew, effected more than force, and 
mild and sunny in demeanor as on the first day 
of their acquaintance, he still strove on, confi- 
dent of good fortune at last, though so long a 
time had been spent in vain. 

It was one of the last tempests of the rainy 
season, the showers that had fallen silently for 
many days grew faster and more boisterous ; the 
heat had been sultry and oppressive beneath their 
impending weight, and when a wild south wind 
arose, a storm raged on the shore below the 
teocallis, such as its inhabitants had very seldom 
witnessed. Although they had nothing to fear, 
still Dolores constantly and anxiously watched 
the sea, and at last, with a stifled cry ran out into 
the open air. Full of wonder, Katrina followed 
down the rocky path to the level beach of sand 
beneath the window. Dolores was dragging 
high on the beach the senseless body of a young 
man, while another was swimming boldly for- 
ward, and in a moment stood beside them. 

“No more?” questioned the nurse, of the 
latter. 

“ All drowned but my master and I,” shid 
he. 

“But you, you mean,” she returned, “ for he 
is as dead as Roland of Roncesvalles.” 

“O, my master!” cried the other, falling be- 
sidehim. “O Don Francisco! Pray God it 
be not so! he was alive an instant since—he has 
but fainted. Fool that he was, he gave his spar 
to another who hadn’t sense to keep it. A little 
help, good ‘woman, we’ll bear fim frm the 
storm to yonder tower.” 

And by their united efforts he was soon laid 
on acouch in the large apartment of the teo- 
callis, while Katrina followed silently, wonder- 
ing at the drama enacting around her in which 
she took little part. Inafew moments, Dolores, 
coming out to her as she sat on the stairs, said 
he was revived and better, and she had best go 
in and tend him, while she warmed some broth, 
and aired some old clothes for the man-servant, 
who had gone down to the kitchen; and lightly 
entering, Katrina took a seat beside him, bathing” 
his brow with cordials, made pleasanter from the 
gentle soothing of her soft hand. After a time, 
just as she began to be tired of the affair, he 
opened a pair of large, dark eyes, filmy and 
weary, gazed dreamily at her, and closed them 
again. ‘Tue act gave a new beauty to the pale, 
still face, and lifting the head with another cush- 
ion, she continued her applications till a little 
color flushed his before death-like cheeks, and a 
rill of crimson blood returned to the lips. When 
he again opened his eyes, the glaze was no longer 
there, but a beaming smile lit them, and in a 
faint, low tone he thanked her, and feared she 
would weary herself. Full of joy to think she 
had been at all instrumental in his recovery, Ka- 
trina answered him gaily, made him swallow 
some invigorating draughts, and bade him sleep. 
But the last was not so easy, for after once or 
twice essaying it he turned restlessly, looked at 
her at first questioningly, and then with an air 
of certainty, and said: 

“T cannot be mistaken ; you are she!” 

“Who ?” was her smiling response. 

“ Katrina de Garcilasso.” He pronounced the 
words slowly, as if the sound delighted him. 

“T am Katrina de Garcilasso; how knew 
you?” 

“ The Indian who carried your letter described 
you. His tongue was eloquent, but it degpribed 
less than I see. Perhaps in undertaking what 
you besought, I thought less of Olid than of her 
who wrote of him.” 

It was singular that such language, which 
would have greatly displeased her from the 
other, only affected her pleasantly from him. 

“ And since you know my name,” she said, 
“it will hardly be rade to inquire that of my 
guest.” 

“Iam called Francisco de Las Casas, and my 
rank is that of Lord Lieutenant of New Spain, 
second in command to the Great Captain.” 

“A singular chance that has wrecked you 
below my window !” 

“ A happy one, I hope.” 

“And with all your men lost, can you hope to 
take the government out of Olid’s hands?” 

“My orders are to do it, lady. 
with an army, it must be done.” 
“ You are not able yet to move!” 


And alone, or 



















to Cortes, which he was to receive on bringing 


The anger of 


“ You have restored me to life—shall I tres- 
pass on you to give me health ?” 

“T shall have only too much joy if Ican aid 
so happy an event.” 

Dolores, entering here, put an end to the con- 
versation and wheeled the lieutenant to an ad- 
joining room not apparent to an observer, and 
in which he could be concealed in case of 
trouble. Day by day now, when Olid came, 
Katrina went out and was not to be found; an@ 
when he had returned, re-entered and spent the 
remainder of the time in Las Casas’s society, 
with gentle songs, gay conversations, and spright- 
ly recitals of adventures, all enlivened by the 
quaint interruptions of Dolores and the events 
afforded by Blas, his servant, who kept a perpet- 
ual look-out. 

Great weakness still clung to Las Casas ; and 
though slowly recovering from the lassitude and 
illness, he was not, till a month or more had 
elapsed, capable of beginning the work allotted 
him. But at last an end of this pleasant inter- 
course was at hand; his plans, even in case of 
misfortune, were sufficiently matured, San 
of his brevet were in Katrina’s care, and “the 
next day he was to leave. * 

They were sitting alone—Las Casas and 
Katrina—while he communicated the course he 
intended to pursue. She had just been singing 
a sweet, low air, and having thrown the lute 
aside, sat looking silently at the distance. 

“Tt is too full of danger,” she said at last, as 
if to herself. “I may never see you again— 
you may never return !’”” 

“You can give me a charm that will ensure 
safety!” he said, turning towards her as they 
sat side by side. 

In silence her eyes came back and fastened on 
his, softening into a passionate, lustrous tender- 
ness, While her mouth melted into voluptuous 
fullness, like a crimson m opening to the 
sun. ‘The look that angwered her own could 
not be mistaken, and ; their lips met in 
one long kiss, his arms ¢ led her, her head 
lay on his bosom, and she, who had no protector 
in the world a short moment before, now found 
both protector and lover in one, and might lose 
this dual being by treachery or death, ere sun- 
down. 

While they still remained thus, a cautious step 
had mounted the stairs, and Don Christoval de 
Olid stood at the door, surveying them. A bit- 
ter sneer writhed across his face at sight of this 
happiness—no remorse, no sympathy ; but silent- 
ly as he had come, he withdrew and returned to 
the settlement. An hour afterwards, ten men 
entered the place with him again, and seized Las 
Casas in their iron gloves. 

“T must beg the senora’s pardon for disturb- 

ing the quiet of her abode in this manner,” 
Don Christoval, courteously. ‘But I seo no 
other way to relieve her of unweleome company, 
nor can I suffer her to be thus insulted by whe 
ever chooses to impose their presence on her, 
and she unable to rid herself of them. More- 
over this person is a traitor to the interests of 
my colony, and thétefore my prisoner.’ 

“Do you dare, sir,” said Las Casas, “to op- 
pose your authority to Cortes ?” 

“To whom?” asked Olid. 

“To Cortes, sir!’ To your commander !” 
Olid smiled sinisterly. 

“T have no commander!” said he. 

“ You are the traitor, then, it seems.” 
“Pardon; I mistook the purport of your 
words.” 

“False! you heard them. If you plot treason 
to your commander, it will not be so easy with 
your emperor. His majesty never forgets the 
meed of traitors !” 

“At present I fill his majesty’s place, and 
neither do I forget! ‘The Lieutenant of Cortes 
shall have fair trial, but since I cannot doubt 
the verdict, the sun that rises a week hence, at 
furthest, will be the last he looks upon !”” 

“Tam in a villain’s power, and do not doubt 
but that I shall meet villanous treatment.” 
“Assuredly the senor shall be accommodated.” 
“ Bat vengeance, though I may not see it, will 
follow in my path!” 

As Las Casas said these words in a higher 
tone, looking at his servant, Blas nodded. 
“Ah!” said Olid, mockingly. “There is 
another whom I will see in my colony with 
pleasure. Gentleman, you will extend py invi- 
tation to Senor Blas.” 

But'“Senor Blas,” darting through them, 
sprang down the stairs and along the rocks like 
an antelope, and all their search for him proved 
to be useless. At dusk, when all had left, he 
coolly returned and found Dolores wringing her 
hands in distraction. 

“Where is the senora?” asked he. 
“Gone—gone! I never shall see her, either, 
again! she cried. 

“Nonsense! never despair. Gone? Where ?” 
“Into the town. She followed them in a few 
moments, when they were out of sight, and has 
taken your master’s brevet papers and has some 
plan, I know not what, in his favor. Dear 
heart! ut she bore up like a soldier, and shed 
never a tear,only saying: ‘ Well, Dolores, life 
is worth nothing without him, and so I shall risk 
it to save him.’ And white as he was himself, 
that day we found him, she went away. The 
sun shining so brightly since he came, I might 
have kiuwn some evil was at hand! But I for- 
got all my signs and my soothsaying. Where 
hast been, Blas ?” 

“I went into the town—” 

“ The town ?” 

“Ay. I knew they’d hunt round the woods 
and the rocks for me, so I went there, which 
they wouldn’t dream of, and have already 
warned the people that Cortes knew of their do- 
ings, and would be along in a month with the 
whole army.” 

“ But he wont!” 

“O, no matter—” 

“ Yes itis. They wont believe you next time.” 

“ Holy Mother! Am I responsible for that? 
Can’t a man lie when he pleases? They'll be- 
lieve me this time, and that’s enough. Ali to 
whom I whispered, whispered back that they 
wished he would, that Olid was a tyrant and had 
no right to rule them, and I flatter myself I've 
sowed the seeds of a fine mutiny.” 
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“ Hasten back, Blas, and take care of my dar 
ling. As for me, I shall take the Indian who 
called you hither, ant travel till I find the Great 
Captain. If Lam too late to save Ane, I shall be | 
in time to kill them !”” 

All this time, she had hastily been putting | 
together a little bundle of provisions, and part 
ing at the foot of the teocallis, they each went 
on their separate ways. 

Meanwhile Katrina had entered the colony, 
and going openly among them, the rumor gained | 
ground that she was the beautital inhabitant of | 
the teqgallis, and all turned in admiration as she 
passed ; while Olid, oceupicd with securing his 
prisoner, know nothing of her presence, To one 
and another she briefly told ber tale, which only 
corroborated that of Blas, and the truth of which | 
was evident in her flushed cheek, glistening eye, | 
and angry gesture. Her friend was in Olid’s 
hands—Olid, who had vowed to wreak on her 
the vengeance he once vowed for her father ; her 
frignd was Cortes’s lieutenant, and had been 
sent to govern in Olid’s place. They all knew 

Las Casas. Let them choose! It is needless to 
Bay whom the citizens chose, but still, uncertain | 
as all assemblies are without a leader, they dared | 
not help her, and dared make no murmur, for 
all the gaards were at Olid’s command and in 
his pay, the great cannon were planted round his 
tower, the whole power of the place was his, and 
resistance would be in vain, But did they dare 
disobey Cortes? They were willing, but dared 
not ghey. Bat could they not rescue Las Casas t 
He was in the tower dungeon, and the great 
stones which had withstood the assaults of ages 
would not fall for their feeble attacks, She 
showed them his brevet. But Olid had the bet- 
ter one of actual possession. 

Nevertheless she would not yield thus. Some 

presentiment of success urged her on, and she 
mingled still more freely with the colonists, beg- 
ging their assistance and firing the hearts of all 
with ardor in her behalf. But Olid would visit 
her, as usual, on the next day; and should he 
discover her absence, all his vigilance would be 
redoubled and her efforts fruitless. Thus having 
accomplished but little, though far more than 
she was aware of, she turned wearily in the 
darkness to her lonely home. On one side of 
her path, the dash of the sea fell heavily, and on 
the other, the leafy murmurs of the wood, and 
now and then the distant thunder of the jaguar’s 
roar, as he mufiled his tones in the depths of the 
forest caves, 

Without disguising her feelings in the least,nex: 
morning she awaited Olid's coming. He, anx 
ious lest she should be absent on some errand for 
Las Casas’s benofit, did not delay her long, bu: 
entered et an carly hour with his old smile, and 
evidently prepared to conduct as if nothing hac 
happened, But this he quickly saw would never 
do. Accordingly he said ; 

“Twas rejoiced to arrive in season, yester 
day, to be of service to you.” But as she vouch 
safed no answer on his pausing, he added: “! 
observed that you said nothing during the o 
rest, and your indignant clearly told the 
you wished me to make work with him.” 

“ You are mistaken—" she commenced. 

“Ah?” said he, “Pardon; I did not hea 
you speak then.” 

Seeing that he was resolved to misconstru: 
her words, she remained silent. 

“He isaknave!” he began again. “I d 
wrong to leave you so unprotected. But Go 
be praised! I was able to relieve you of h 
odious presence.” 

“Senor,” she said, rising an instant, “ I nev: 
knew alarm till you came here. The ter: 
knave, senor, is misapplied when a traitor spea) 
of a gentleman, Relieve me of your odio. 
presence, at east!” And she sank back to hi 
former position. 

He laughed. “To speak seriously,” resum« 
he, as if they had been joking, “I have be 
thinking, for some time, that it were best to ta) 
you into the shelter of the town—" 

“ Indeed, Don Christoval, I shall not go.” 

He paused awhile and deliberated. Since | 
found that she loved Las Casas, it would be uw 
less, he saw, to attempt gaining her love ; th: 
it were as good a plan as any to assume that 
hal it. Having concluded, he remarked : 

“You are mistaken ; you will leave at yc 
earliest convenience. I have, I fear, wean 
you with so long a suit; and since you wish it 
will make you my wife at once, and tl 


remove—” 
“Your wife? 


such a thing!" 

“Because I saw it was unnecessary. T: 
love does not nced eternal protestations.” 

Was he mad? she thought, ‘The fiendishn 
of his expression forbade the conclusion. Ne 
any poor girl so friendless and wretched as »! 
There was no reason why he could not enfo 
her consent, and slowly she replied : 

“Tam in your power, Don Christoval. T° 
your announcement is sudden, If I were 
sirous of it, I cannot leave my home for sev: 
weeks. I must have time, senor.” 

Thrown off bis guard at her unexpected 
quiescence—" You shall have it, lady *” 
returned, delighted, and then left her. 

Immediately after his disappearance, she a 
sought the colony, and again renewed her 
attempts at rousing an insurrection. Day / 
day she continaed her dangerous task, euce 
ing only in learning that Las Casas was cont 
in the lowest dungeon of Olid’s tower. Bur 
promised trial had not been held, thoug 
month had passed, Perbaps Dow Chriat 
was afraid to hold it; perhaps Las Casas 
already dead ; and every moment whe ex p- 
Olid would insist on her leaving the teoe 
She had not seen Blas; Dolores, too, was ; 
she knew not whither; and fall of ateer des 
retarning one night from ber secret labor, 
revolving in her mind the old tradition that 
these buildings had been connected rubterrs 
ously, jndge of her amazement when, on ¢ 
ing her own apartment, Count Francisco de 
Casas eat covlly by the window, while a dels 
spiral wreath of bloc smoke curled light! 
the ceiling 

Wath « wild exclamation of joy, she bone 
forward and was clasped in his arms. ‘The 


You have never spoken 


| 
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have restored me to life—shall I tres- 
ou to give me health ?” 
'l have only too much joy if Ican aid 
an event.” 
‘, entering here, put an end to the con- 
and wheeled the lieutenant to an ad- 
om Not apparent to an observer, and 
he could be concealed in case of 
Day by day now, when Olid came, 
rent out and was not to be found ; and 
had returned, re-entered and spent the 
rof the time in Las Casas’s society, 
'e songs, gay conversations, and spright- 
s of adventures, all enlivened by the 
terruptions of Dolores and the events 
‘y Blas, his servant, who kept a perpet- 
vut. 
veakness still clung to Las Casas ; and 
owly recovering from the lassitude and 
was not, till a month or more had 
apable of beginning the work allotted 
t at last an end of this pleasant inter- 
3 at hand; his plans, even in case of 
®, were sufficiently matured tle pa 
vet were in Katrina’s cankh and Vine 
he was to leave. + 
vere sitting alone—Las Casas and 
while he communicated the course he 
‘o pursue, She had just been singing 
ow air, and having thrown the lute 
looking silently at the distance. 
oo full of danger,” she said at last, as 
If. “I may never see you again— 
never return !”” 
an give me a charm that will ensure 
he said, turning towards her as they 
y side. 
ce her eyes came back and fastened on 
ing into a passionate, lustrous tender- 
8 her mouth melted into voluptuous 
ike a crimson som opening to the 
° look that angwered her own could 
istaken, and their lips met in 
kiss, his arms eé led her, her head 
bosom, and she, who had no protector 
rld a short moment before, now found 
vetor and lover in one, and might lose 
being by treachery or death, ere sun- 


they still remained thus, a cautious step 
ited the stairs, and Don Christoval de 
1 at the door, surveying them. A  bit- 
writhed across his face at sight of this 
*—NO remorse, no sympathy ; but silent- 
1ad come, he withdrew and returned to 
ment. An hour afterwards, ten men 
1¢ place with him again, and seized Las 
their iron gloves. 
st beg the senora’s pardon for distarb- 
tiet of her abode in this manner,” said 
istoval, courteously. “But I see no 
to relieve her of unwelcome company, 
suffer her to be thus insulted by who- 
ses to impose their presence on her, 
inable to rid herself of them. More- 
person is a traitor to the interests of 
y, and théfefore my prisoner.’* , 
u dare, sir,” said Las Casas, “to op- 
authority tp Cortes ?” 
hom ?”’ asked Olid. 
rtes, sir! To your commander !” 
tiled sinisterly. 
’ no commander !” said he. 
re the traitor, then, it seems.” 
n; I mistook the purport of your 


‘you heard them. If you plot treason 
mmander, it will not be so easy with 
eror. His majesty never forgets the 
caitors !”” 
sent I fill his majesty’s place, and 
I forget! ‘The Lieutenant of Cortes 
fair trial, but since I cannot doubt 
t, the sun that rises a week hence, at 
ill be the last he looks upon!” 
in a villain’s power, and do not doubt 
shall meet villanous treatment.” 
‘dly the senor shall be accommodated.” 
engeance, though I may not see it, will 
my path!” 
Casas said these words in a higher 
-ing at his servant, Blas nodded. 
said Olid, mockingly. “There is 
hom I will see in my colony with 
Gentleman, you will extend my invi- 
enor Blas.” 
senor Blas,” darting through them, 
wn the stairs and along the rocks like 
¢, and all their search for him proved 
‘ess. At dusk, when all had left, he 
med and found Dolores wringing her 
istraction. 
e is the senora?” asked he. 
-gone! Inever shall see her, either, 
e cried, 
use! never despair. Gone? Where ?” 
1e town. She followed them in a few 
when they were out of sight, and has 
“master’s brevet papers and has some 
1oW not what, in his favor. Dear 
ut she bore up like a soldier, and shed 
ir, only saying: *‘ Well, Dolores, life 
othing without him, and so I shall risk 
him.’ And white as he was himself, 
@ found him, she went away. The 
§ so brightly since he came, I might 
nsome evil was at hand! But I for- 
signs and my soothsaying. Where 
Blas ?” 
into the town—” 
wn ?”? 
knew they’d hunt round the woods 
‘ks for me, so I went there, which 
in’t dream of, and have already 
people that Cortes knew of their do- 
ould be along in a month with the 


wont !”” 
1atter—” ' 
3. They wont believe you next time.” 
other! Am I responsible for that? 
1 lie when he pleases? They'll be- 
is time, and that’s enough. “All to 
hispered, whispered back that they 
vould, that Olid was a tyrant and had 
rule them, and I flatter myself I’ve 
-veds of a fine mutiny.” 












“ Hasten back, Blas, and take care of my dar- 
ling. As for me, I shall take the Indian who 
called you hither, ani travel till I find the Great 
Captain. If I am too late to save him, I shall be 
in time to kill them !”” 

All this time, she had hastily been putting 
together a little bundle of provisions, and part- 
ing at the foot of the teocallis, they each went 
on their separate ways. 

Meanwhile Katrina had entered the colony, 
and going openly among them, the ramor gained 
ground that she was the beautiful inhabitant of 
the teagallis, and all turned in admiration as she 
passed ; while Olid, occupied with securing his 
prisoner, knew nothing of her presence. Toone 
and another she briefly told her tale, which only 
corroborated that of Blas, and the truth of which 
was evident in her flushed cheek, glistening eye, 
and angry gesture. Her friend was in Olid’s 
hands—Olid, who had vowed to wreak on her 
the vengeance he once vowed for her father ; her 
friénd was Cortes’s lieutenant, and had been 
sent to govern in Olid’s place. They all knew 
Las Casas. Let them choose! Itis needless to 
say whom the citizens chose, but still, uncertain 
as all assemblies are without a leader, they dared 
not help her, and dared make no murmur, for 
all the guards were at Olid’s command and in 
his pay, the great cannon were planted round his 
tower, the whole power of the place was his, and 
resistance would be invain. But did they dare 
disobey Cortes? They were willing, but dared 
not pbey. Butcould they not rescue Las Casas? 
He was in the tower dungeon, and the great 
stones which had withstood the assaults of ages 
would not fall for their feeble attacks. She 
showed them his brevet. But Olid had the bet- 
ter one of actual possession. 

Nevertheless she would not yield thus. Some 
presentiment of success urged her on, and she 
mingled still more freely with the colonists, beg- 
ging their assistance and firing the hearts of all 
with ardor in her behalf. But Olid would visit 
her, as usual, on the next day; and should he 
discover her absence, all his vigilance would be 
redoubled and her efforts fruitless. Thus having 
accomplished but little, though far more than 
she was aware of, she turned wearily in the 
darkness to her lonely home. On one side of 
her path, the dash of the sea fell heavily, and on 
the other, the leafy murmurs of the wood, and 
now and then the distant thunder of the jaguar’s 
roar, as he mutiled his tones in the depths of the 
forest caves. 

Without disguising her feelings in the least,next 
morning she awaited Olid’s coming. He, anx- 
ious lest she should be absent on some errand for 
Las Casas’s benefit, did not delay her long, but 
entered et an early hour with his old smile, and 
evidently prepared to conduct as if nothing had 
happened. But this he quickly saw would never 
do. Accordingly he said : 

“Twas rejoiced to arrive in season, yester- 
day, to be of service to you.” But as she vouch- 
safed no answer on his pausing, he added: “I 
observed that you said nothing during the ar- 
rest, and your indignant looks clearly told that 
you wished me to make quick work with him.” 

“ You are mistaken—” she commenced. 

“Ah?” said he. “Pardon; I did not hear 
you speak then.” 

Seeing that he was resolved to misconstrue 
her words, she remained silent. 

“He is aknave!” he began again. “I do 
wrong to leave you so unprotected. But God 
be praised! I was able to relieve you of his 
odious presence.” 

“Senor,” she said, rising an instant, “I never 
knew alarm till you came here. The term 
knave, senor, is misapplied when a traitor speaks 
of a gentleman. Relieve me of your odious 
presence, at least!’ And she sank back to her 
former position. 

He laughed. “To speak seriously,” resumed 
he, as if they had been joking, “I have been 
thinking, for some time, that it were best to take 
you into the shelter of the town—” 

“ Indeed, Don Christoval, I shall not go.” 

He paused awhile and deliberated. Since he 
found that she loved Las Casas, it would be use- 
less, he saw, to attempt gaining her love; then 
it were as good a plan as any to assume that he 
had it. Having concluded, he remarked : 

“You are mistaken ; you will leave at your 
earliest convenience. I have, I fear, wearied 
you with so long a suit; and since you wish it, I 
will make you my wife at once, and then 
remove—” 

“Your wife? You have never spoken of 
such a thing!” 

“Because I saw it was unnecessary. True 
love does not need eternal protestations.” 

Was he mad? she thought. ‘The fiendishness 
of his expression forbade the conclusion. Never 
any poor girl so friendless and wretched as she! 
There was no reason why he could not enforce 
her consent, and slowly she replied : 

“Tam in your power, Don Christoval. But 
your announcement is sudden. If I were de- 
sirous of it, I cannot leave my home for several 
weeks. I must have time, senor.” 

Thrown off his guard at her unexpected ac- 
quiescence—‘ You shall have it, lady!” he 
returned, delighted, and then left her. 

Immediately after his disappearance, she again 
sought the colony, and again renewed her vain 
attempts at rousing an insurrection. Day after 
day she continued her dangerous task, succeed- 
ing only in learning that Las Casas was confined 
in the lowest dungeon of Olid’s tower. But the 
promised trial had not been held, though a 
month had passed. Perhaps Don Christoval 
was afraid to hold it; perhaps Las Casas was 
already dead ; and every moment she expected 

Olid would insist on her leaving the teocallis. 
She had not seen Blas; Dolores, too, was gone 
she knew not whither; and full of utter despair, 
returning one night from her secret labor, and 
revolving in her mind the old tradition that all 
these buildings had been connected subterrane- 
ously, judge of her amazement when, on enter- 
ing her own apartment, Count Francisco de Las 
Casas sat coolly by the window, while a delicate, 
spiral wreath of blue smoke curled lightly up 
the ceiling. 

With a wild exclamation of joy, she bounded 

forward and was clasped in his arms. The rap- 


ture of the moment was too deep for words, and 
for a long time neither of them spoke. At last 
she turned full of eager questioning. 

“How came you free?” she asked. “ How 
came you here? Tell me all! O, my love, 
what gave you life again ?” 

“ How, when, where, what!” said he, laugh- 
ing. ‘The old Aztecs were my Ariadnes, 
Katrina. You wish to hear? It were sad, 
truly, to take you along that choked passage 
through which I have clambered a hundred 
times since my imprisonment, and which, per- 
haps, was not entered for a thousand years be- 
fore. My cell was an old dungeon vast and 
gloomy, with webs of ramifications into other 
and perhaps larger ones which seemed to be en- 
tirely filled up with fallen stones and heaps of 
dust. By degrees, grown accustomed to the 
uncertain light, 1 examined it thoroughly, and 
discovered one passage which, having explored 
to some distance, I returned in time to be pres- 
ent at the entrance of the officials, who satisfied 
themselves of my safety every three hours, and 
immediately on their departure, retraced’ my 
steps. I found that the passage led under 
ground a long distance, and then, winding up 
great stairs almost perpendicularly, landed me 
where I am.” 

“ And you returned then ?” she exclaimed, in 
horror. 

“T returned and found another opening in this 
passage directly into the heart of the colony. I 
found means of communicating with Blas, who 
has been on the alert, and then,’ to shorten dis- 
tances, a horse always awaited me. Thus I cer- 
tified myself of your safety, learned your efforts, 
and heard all possible intelligence. There has 
not a day passed, my darling, but I have seen 
you. I found the people only wanted a leader, 
and by disclosing myself to oneor two, I infused 
into all the necessary courage.”, 

“Tt was very daring in you, to return. It was 
clearly tempting Providence !”’ 

“ Not the least. It wasimportant to postpone 
the time what length I could. You do not know, 
my dear, that Dolores has gone to Cortes. I 
received intelligence by Tlascalan runners that 
she has started on her return, and that the Great 
Captain follows in haste. ‘The insurrection is 
complete. I shall be missing at once. The 
place will be searched to-morrow. I shall not 
be found. The tumult breaks out at the close of 
a fortnight, and Olid is in my place !’”” 

“What shall you do with him ?—behead 
him ?” 

“Not I. Iam no headsman ; I merely fulfil 
my instructions and deliver him to Cortes.” 

« And will he not?” 

“Cortes is just, but his heart is merciful. 
Once conquering him is enough, and when you 
are my wife, dearest, no revenge of his can 
affect our happiness !” 

All eventuated as Las Casas had planned ; the 
secret passage afforded him a retreat, and Olid 
trembled as his efforts to find him failed, for now 
he saw himself at any moment in the Great Cap- 
tain’s power. At the expiration of a fortnight, 


“he threw up the search, and going to the teo- 


callis, angrily bade Katrina prepare to leave it. 

“You should have ordered it earlier, senor,” 
she replied. ‘To-day it is impossible.” 

“You mean,” said he, giving up all disguise, 
“that a little more delay will help you escape 
with your lover, forsooth !”” 

“T mean, senor, that when you come for me 
to-morrow, Ishall be at your disposal.” 

To-morrow found all things feversed, and 
Olid in a prison that had no secret escape and 
whose guards could not be bribed ; for rising on 
him a few hours later, the whole populace made 
the night ring with the reverberation of their 
wild clamor, and in the short revolution which, 
with Las Casas undauntedly at their head, they 
effected, with dreadful din, sharp cries and clash 
of weapons, they destroyed the tyrannical rule 
of the usurping traitor and made him a prisoner. 

By degrees, from this day, everything settled 
into new order under lawful rale. The citizens 
returned to their vocations, and Las Casas, dis- 
playing great tact and wisdom in his govern- 
ment, won not only the love but the respect 
of his subordinates. New messengers arrived 
through the woods, proclaiming the approach of 
Cortes, with his army and the grand dignitaries, 
and Las Casas resolved to sail in one of Olid’s 
brigs across the gulf, and, meeting the com- 
mander, bring him and his suite to the colony on 
that route, especially as Cortes did not know of 
his liberation nor of the insurrection, and as his 
temporary presence would give new vigor to the 
whole settlement. 

Earnestly pressing Katrina, whose beauty 
seemed to increase daily, for their marriage, she 
still capriciously chose to postpone it till the 
arrival of the bishop who was with the army; 
for something of her proud Spanish blood took 
delight in the stately ceremonials of the full 
church, and preferred that not a jot of dignity 
should be abated. The secret of the teocallis 
passage had not been disclosed to any, lest it 
should be again! needed ; and Katrina having re- 
turned to her former privacy, remained more 
mysterious than ever. 

Constantly, every day, new peculations and 
crimes of Olid came to light, and Las Casas be- 
gan to fear that the vengeance of Cortes, on his 
arrival, would be too terrible. 

“ He has had punishment enough in loss of his 


government and rank, and in being known as a | 


traitor,” said he to Katrina. ‘I shall let him 
escape.” 
“Escape? He is not so magnanimous! He 
will directly undermine again and ruin you!” 
“There is good in all men’s hearts. I cannot 


believe this. Weare strong in ourselves, and | 
| went forward, this time slowly and deliberately ; 


can afford to try it!” 

The next day came the farewell, and Las 
Casas sailed on his brief voyaze. The same 
day, Dolores retarned with a long, sad face— 
quickly wreathed, however, in joyful smiles at 


tight of Katrina, aud the intelligence she related. | 
| the drowned man, had nota strong arm encir- | 


“‘T doubt if the Great Captain will come in the 


ship, afterall,” said Dolores, with the conscious | 
pride of personal acquaintance with him. | 


“‘There’s too many, altogether ; they’ll leave it 
and come by land.” And with alacrity, when 
rested, she commenced culinary preparations on 











a vast scale, with unheard-of compounds, against 
the eventful day. 

A week passed, and agreeably to Las Casas's 
intentions, the guards being buried in a feast, 
Olid’s few friends, chiefly deserters, surrounded 
and released him, and seizing the remaining brig 
in the harbor, which was in a leaky and unfit 
condition, spread sail for some other coast, al- 
though knowing little of navigation. 

The lagging time went all too slowly, till one 
evening, just as the tropical rains were beginning 
to brood, she saw a detachment of the army 
march by and enter the colony. Las Casas’s 





ship then could not be far off, and Olid had just 
escaped ; they might encounter. There would 
be danger for any craft at sea that night, and 
flinging the window wide open, she leaned out 
into the oppressive air. The sun that morning 





had risen clear, but soon sultry heats surrounded 
the land and half hid the clouds, which grew 
grayer and grayer, till a fierce east wind sprung 
up and scattered heats and clouds like chaff. 
Finally the sun had set, casting back a great 
splendor which winds and mists distorted upon 
the host of leaden clouds. 

Still the tempest brooded wildly, and now 
from ker window Katrina saw the moon-rise—a 
magnified, red globe, making a dun glare upon 
the confused sky. But why did the girl lean 
more eagerly out the deep window? why toss 
back the great curls from her face, and clinch, 
with her small hand, the stone frame? Why 
looked she so intently at the three black, upright 
lines that raked across the blood-red surface of 
the low moon? why at the long, dark mass be- 
low—the driving hull ? 

The wind increased swiftly with the night, 
gaining a tempestuous violence, and promising 
the furious tornado of those tropical regions. 
Great promontories stretched themselves up the 
gulf, at the east of the sand beach, with abrupt 
rocks and breakers, as if turned round by earth- 
quakes. There was of course no light-house on 
the coast, and the wind drove steadily towards 
them. 

“Tt cannot be!’ she murmured; “he cannot 
be sonear. Yet there are no mirages at night. 
If not him, some other heart palpitates with 
danger!” 

And setting a lighted lamp in the window, 
which she closed, she shut another in a lantern, 
took a bundle of linen, and eluding Dolores’s 
observation, went quickly out—passing lightly 
over brambles and rocks, and once or twice hes- 
itating till she assured herself that it was not a 
fathomless depth which she was about to step 


across. 
Now and then, flashes of lightning showed her 


the sea rushing at a safe distance, and in a short 
time she stood on the reef whose wild solitude 
was generally considered inaccessible. A group 
of old trees, which were quite dead and dry, 
stood here, swinging their iron branches over 
her; and winding torn strips of the linen around 
the old boughs, in at the knots and hollows, and 
at every available point, she lighted them from 
her lantern and steod watcbi till the small 
blazes burst hike stars up@f, the black ‘hight, and 
grew into wild flames. , 

The moon had hidden herself in total gloom, 
and the tide was coming in with fearful lashings 
and a noise of thunder, as the rash girl turned 
back. <A feverish glow had overspread her face, 
the wind sported with her fantastic dress and 
tossed her long, black hair like a death-flag, and 
with rapid vehemence this pyramidal remnant of 
a ae 9 opened in one high lare over sea and 
shofe, as she left the headland. Had she gazed; 
out once more on the terrible gulf, she had seen’ 
that the fire, too, was needless; for broken spars 
and beams and boats were flinging up and down 
its expanse in fierce confusion, wild cries there 
were that the storm drowned, and one half- 
exhausted swimmer with long, dripping hair, 
illumined by the flame and making for the sandy 
beach below her tower. 

With unabated energy, Katrina began her re- 
turn; but places over which she had come were 
now impassable, and on reaching the neck that 
joined the promontory to the mainland, the wa- 
ters were pouring in with violence and heaving 
in broad swells. Nothing daunted, she retraced 
her steps to the verge of the cliff, and fearless as 
a bird-catcher of the Orkney Isles, commenced 
the precipitous descent. Directly at the foot the 
wildest, deepest rocks and waters raged ; but by 
taking a winding course, she knew she should 
land on the long beach which, great as the tem- 
pest was, the waves spent their force ere they 
reached. Meanwhile the wheeling of a frightened 
bird, a crumbling stone, a detached bramble, 
might hurl her down to the white, roaring abyss 
below, to meet the fate from which she had 
hoped to have saved others. But sure and light- 
footed, a few minutes found her weary and pant- 
ing onthe sand. The waves racing and tum- 
bling up the slope, still withdrew their dark 
torrents, as if to gather strength for new leaps, 
and still left the shore a safe resting-place. 

In a moment she beheld the havock of the 
wreck, the strewn beach, the covered sea; the 
blood left her face, and standing with clasped 
hands, her eyes wandered vainly for the dreaded 
object, till suddenly they lighted on a figure at 
no great distance, prostrate upon the shore di- 
rectly below her window that glimmered far 
above. Fora moment, she stood spell-bound; 
then, with a wild ery, sprang forward. The man 
lay with his face hidden upon his arm, his long, 
black hair dripped in points upon the sand, and 
his clothes were torn and few. Again she 


paused ; a wild fear, a terrible doubt, an unset- | 
| tled despair, were maddening her brain and 


stopping her pulses, while the red lashings of the 
tide came nearer and nearer. Once more she 


stooping, she lifted the heavy arm—in both 
hands turned the white, still face. Thank God! 
it was not her lover. Senseless and reeling, with 
outfung hands, the great wave that came tower- 


ing in would as surely have borne her out with | 


cled her waist and snatched her back. A quick, 
wild kiss sealed her lips, her arms were about 
Las Casas’s neck, and the returning wave flung 
high and far upon the beach the cold corpse of 
Christoval de Olid. 


“ POSTPONING ” A GOOSE, 

I took passage in one of the packet ships that 
run between Mobile and New York. She was 
commanded by a sharp fellow, who was interest 
ed in making the trips as profitable as possible. 
Asa general thing, a meaner table was never 
provided in a cheap boarding-house 

During the passage, we were becalmed one 
day on a part of the coast which was excellent 
fishing ground ; and the captain, with a view of 
saving a dollar or two, ordered the men to get 
out their fishing tackle and try their luck. This 
was done, and a quantity of the finny tribe were 
soon transferred from their aqueous abode to the 
deck of the ship. 

The captain enlarged upon the delicacy of the 
fish, and closed by asking : 

“ What say you to a fish dinner to-day, ladies 
and gentlemen ?” 

Everybody said, “ By all means ” 

Attached to the ship was a negro cook, called 
Centaur. 

“Centaur,” cried the captain. 

“ Ay, ay, sa.” 

“ Cook a mess of fish for the passengers’ din- 
ner; and, d’ye hear, postpone that goose.” 

“ All right, sa.” 

Centaur seemed troubled, and scratched his 
wool vigorously. 

“What de mean by cooking de fish and post- 
ponin’ de goose? I ben on seberal voyages, if 
not more—I ben in big hotels and little hotels, 
man and boy, for eber so long if no longer dan 
dat, and dis de fust time I eber hearn ob post- 
ponin’ a goose. Der’s pickin’ a goose, an’ draw- 
in’ a goose, an’ stuffin’ a goose, an’ roastin’ a 
goose, an’ bakin’ a goose, an’ boilin’ a goose, 
but postponin’ a goose I don’t believe dat eben 
Mrs. Glass, de great cook dey talk ‘bout, eber 
hearn ob it. It must be done, though. Wonder 
if Jimmy Ducks eber heard of it; he knows 
eberyting.” 

Just as Centaur concluded, Jimmy and two 
others of the crew passed the galley door, and 
the bewildered aook anxiously inquired of the 
oracle if knew how to “ postpone” a goose. 

“De case is dis, you see. Cap’n says to me 
jis now, says he, ‘ Cook a large mess ob fish for 
de passengers’ dinner to-day, and postpone de 
goose.’ Now, dat is jis what dis nigger can’t git 
through his wool, no how, what postponin’ a 
goose is.” 

“QO,” said Jimmy, winking at his companions, 
“that is easyenough. I thought every fool knew 
that.” 

“T thought so, too,” said Centaur, “an’ so I 
say to myself, Jimmy Ducks’ll know.” 

“ Well, you see,” said Jimmy, looking serious, 
“it isn’t a common way of cooking a goose ; but 
ven it is served up after fish at nobility’s dinners, 
they ‘postpone’ it. Now this is the mode: 
After drawing the bird, stuff it with mixture of 
’ard-boild eggs, chopped fine, onions ditto ; ap- 
ples ditto ; biscuit pounded into: bits, and por- 
tions of a fish previously browned on the tire. 
Then put the goose into the pot, boil it for ’alf an 
four; then put it on your spit, roast it until 
done, and serve it with gravy.” 

Centaur listened with attention, and noting 
upon the tablet of his brain Jimmy’s directions, 
started for the galley, highly elated. 

Dinner time arrived, and Centaur won honors 
by the style in which he served the fish. Dish 
atter dish appeared ; and when every one sup- 
posed the meal to be concluded, another dish 
was placed before the captain, who, on removing 
the cover, to his indignation, discovered the 
goose! His wrath was not to be suppressed, 
and in a passion, he shouted : 

“Send that infernal cook aft.” 

Centaur entered the cabin, very good-humored- 
ly, having no suspicion of anythiug wrong, and 
was startled by the question : 

“What do you mean, scoundrel, by disobedi- 
ence of orders ¢” 

“*Beyed orders, sa; done jest as you said, sa.” 

“ Obeyed orders, you rascal! Didn’t L tell 
you to postpone the goose ?” 

“Course you did, sa; and I did it.” ' 

“ Did what?” shouted the captain. 

“Postponed the goose, sa, ’cordin’ to direc- 
tions.” 

The passengers saw the joke, and burst into a 
laugh. The captain was somewhat mollitied, 
and requested Centaur to explain himself. 

“ Well, sa,” said he, “ you ordered me to cook 
de fish and postpone de goose. Now I nebber 
postpone in all my life, an’ on course didn’t know 
nothing ’bout it; but Jimmy Ducks ‘lighten me 
on the subjeck, an’ I follow exactly his descrip- 
tion. I had trouble enough; don’t want to 
postpone another, no how.” 

Everybody laughed at Centaur’s explanation ; 
and even the captain smiled. 

“ Be off, you blockhead,” he said, ‘ and send 
Jimmy Ducks here.” 

The darkey was off in a twinkling, end there 
being some curiosity as to this new style of cook- 
ing, we tried the goose, but could not tell whether 
we were eating fish, flesh or fowl. Jimmy soon 
appeared, and was compelled to repeat the direc- 
tions he had given to the cook, forgiveness only 
being extended to him on condition that he 
should eat the whole of the goose. The punish- 
ment was not very severe, for in fifteen minutes 
nothing but a skeleton remained of that goose. 

“« My heyes!” was his exclamation when he 
had completed the task, ‘if that’s a postponed 
goose, I vish the captain ud ’ave one postponed 
every week. The dressin’, owsever, might be 
waried, so as to be a little more palatable.— 
New Orleans Picayune. 

«aoe 
OCCUPATION. 

The want of proper occupation is the cause of 
more than half of the petty frets of life. And 
right occupation will be a medicine for haift the 
minor ills of life. A man without any proper 
aim in life, without moral inspiration, too rich to 
be industrious, and a prey to the thousand frets 
of unoccupied leisure, sometimes sets himself to 
pray against his troubles. Now a man might as 
Well pray against the sands in Sahara, as a lazy 
man to pray against petty troubles. Therefore 
it happens, sometimes, that bankraptey brings a 
man what all his wealth tailed to yive—happi- 
ness ; for he has real troubles, and trouble is a 
good medicine for trouble. There is a moral 
counter-irritation.—Jlenry Ward Leecher. 


” 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, 
in bound form, each elegantly illustrated with four large 
original drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered 
in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, ou the receipt of twenty cents, or 
we will send the sz novels, post paid, ou the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales : 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: cr. Dinote tue Back- 
WoopDsMAN. A Vivid story of Hastand West, aurivalied 
in plot and character. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tue Suvccier or rue 
CuesaPeaks. A story of the sea and our own coast. 
A brilliant and stirring nautical tale from a favorite 
author. J.H. INGRABAM 

THE PIONEER: or. Tae ADVENTURERS oF THz Bonpar. 
A captivating and vivid American story—true io the 
life of the backwoods. By......Dr.J.H ROBINSON. 

THE HEART’S SECRET: or, Tue Fortunes or 4 
Sotpier. A story of love and the low latitudes. A 
ebarasing tale from one of our old and favorite authors 
By LIEUTENANE MURSAY. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, Tue Younc Hunrar o7 
Vinvtsia —A beautsful domestic, yet most thrilliog, 
tale of Virginia in the colonial times of her history 

y SYLVANUS COBB, Jz 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return 
of mail 
| "> Bor sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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Housetwife's Department. 


(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union 


| Fried Chicken. 


The Indian receipts for carving chicken are very nu- 
merous; we select the following. Cut up the fowl as for 
a stew, removing the joints carefully and carving the 
joints into handsome shapes; remove all moisture with a 
clean dry cloth, and shape, and pewder every part with 
curry, to which half a teaspoonful of curry bas been 
added, fry it in frestt butter a pale brown, eut into small 
pieces two or three onions, and fry in clear butter, suffi 


| cient to keep the pan from burning, be very particular 


respecting that, but not more than should be absorbed 
by the onion after some time frying. It is as well here 
to say that, as onions are frequently used in the curried 


| poultry by the Indian cooks, they employ the following 


method. When to be cut small they slice the onions and 
then separate them into rings, cutting these rings into 
the sizes they may require, which, if a little more labor, 
yet presents a better appearance; when they are fried 
sufficiently to have absorbed the grease in the pan with- 
out in any degree having been burned, spread them over 
the chicken and serve; a whole lemon should be sent to 
table with them. 


Pigeons in Jelly. 

Make some jelly of calf's foot, or, if you have the liquor 
in which a knuckle of veal has been boiled, it will answer 
the same purpose; place it in a stewpan with a bunch of 
sweet herbs, a blade of mace, white pepper, a slice of lean 
bacon, some lemon peel, and the pigeons, which, being 
trussed and their necks propped up to make them appear 


| natural, season to your palate. Bake them; when they 


are done, remove them from the liquor, but keep them 


| covered close, that their color may be preserved. Re- 


move the fat, boil the whites of a couple of eggs with the 
jelly to clear it, and strain it; this is usually done by 


| dipping a cloth into boiling water, and straining it 


through it, as it prevents anything like scum or dirt 


| sweeping through the strainer. Put the jelly rough over 
| and round the pigeons. 


| Pigecns stewed. 


Take a white cabbage, cut it as for pickling, rinse it in 
clear cold water, drain it well, put it intoa saucepan with 
equal quantities of milk and water, boil it, strain off the 


| milk and take a portion of the cabbage and lay it ina 
| stewpan; soak the pigeons for half an hour in cold milk 


and water, scason them well with salt and pepper, adding 
a little cayenne; place them in the stewpan with the 


| cabbage, cover them over with what remains, add some 
| white broth, stew slowly until the pigeons are tender, 


thicken with a little cream, flour, and butter, let it boil, 
and serve up the pigeon with a puree of the cabbage. 


| Strengthening Jelly for Invalids. 


One ounce of isinglass, half an ounce of gum-Arabic, & 


| pint of port wine; sweeten with sugar-candy or loaf- 


sugar, and then flavor with cinnamon, or a little nutmeg 


| and lemon-peel. The cinnamon may be boiled in aquar- 
| ter of pint of water for an hour; strain, and add the 


isinglass with another quarter of a pint of water; strain 
when it is dissolved, and add the other ingredients. Take 


| @ wineglassful the first thing in the morning, and the last 
| at night, melted; or eat it cold, taking a piece the size of 
| a nutmeg cecasionally. 


For Bread Jelly. 
Measure a quart of boiling water, and set it away to 
get cold. Take one-third of an ordinary baker's loaf, 


slice it, pare off the crust, and toast the bread nicely to a 


light brown. Then put it into the boiling water. set it 
on hot coals in a covered pan, and boil it gently, till you 
find, by putting some in a spoon to cool, that the liquid 
has become a jelly. Strain it through a thin cloth, and 


| set it away for use. When it is to be taken, warm a tea- 
|“eupfal, sweeten it with sugar, and add a Mttle grated 


lemon-peel. 
Curried Chicken. 

Lay the pieces of a dressed chicken into astewpan with 
a sliced vuion fried brown, a clove of garlic, and some 
good white gravy; simmer till the chicken is tender, add 
2 spoonful of curry powder, flour rubbed smooth with a 


| lump of butter; a quarter ofa pint of cream, with a lit- 


tle salt may be added twenty minutes before serving ; 
squeeze a little lemon into the dish, and put an edging 
of rice round the dish. 


Apple Soufflet. 

Prepare apples as for baking in a pudding, put them 
into a deep dish, and lay upon the top, about an inch 
and a half thick, rice boiled in new milk with sugar; 
beat to a stiff broth the whites of two or three eggs, with 
a little sifted loaf-sugar, lay it upon the rice, and bake 
itin an oven @ light brown. Serve it instantly when 
done. 


Cheese, boiled. 

Grate a quarter of a pound of good cheese, put it into 
a sauce pan, with a bit of butter the size of a nutmeg, 
and half a tea-cupful of milk, stir it over the fire till it 
boil, and then add a well-beaten egg; mix it all together, 
put it into a small dish, and brown it before the fire. 


To make a sweet Apple-Pie. 

Pare and core your apples, grate them into a pomace, 
and then prepare it just as you would a pampkin pie. 
It makes the most delicious pie we ever ate. 


Imperial Drink. 

Put half an ounce of cream of tartar, four ounces of 
white sugar, and three ounces of orange-peel into a pan; 
pour three pints of boiling water on, strain, and cool. 


Mustard Plasters. 
These should be covered with muslin, or the poultice 
put in a cloth bag, before being applied to the skin. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in ite rour- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 


| nal. each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
| and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illue- 
| trated papees in this country, and shall continue to de- 


serve its remarkabiesuccess. The members of any family 


| in which BaLLou’s Pictoriat is a weekly visitor, cannot 


fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 


| than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
| dium for improvement and instruction 


IO It is beautifally printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engratings each week 
o> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 


| or female, who may appear among us. 


r™ At gives original vic of the various cities of the 
Union. and public buildings. north and south 
I> It presents many Jarge and elegant historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing 
I it contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany. 
> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor. 
F” The beat writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 
LF It is admitted on ali hauds to be the cheapest 
| aper in the world 
Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities 
i It forms two volumes yearly. Of 416 pages each, 
with about ons thousand splendid engravings 
> Thus forming » paper original in design, snd s 
favorite in every part of our Union 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 


One copy, one year sebened pees 2 
One copy, two years 4 
Five copies. one year os cbedoce ~- ow 
Twelve copies, ove year (amd one to the getter up 

of the ciub)... “ . . Din 





Any postinaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 


| own address at the lowest club rate. 


| 


57 Sample copies rent when desired 
Published each Satorpst, by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter &t., Boston, Mase 
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Port's Corner, 


[Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 
LINES TO MADALINE, 





BY LENA LYLE. 
Every simple tlower I've gathered, 

Every little wreath I’ve twined, 
Though it fades away forever, 

Leaves some memory sweet behind. 
Leaves some thought that I may cherish, 

That may turn my heart above, 
From the earthly things that perish, 

To imperishable love. 


Each fond word breathed to my spirit, 
Strikes my heart-harp’s sweetest chord, 
Wakes a melody most precious, 
Of thanksgiving to the Lord; 
O, # gushing, grateful tribute, 
Tears, and prayers, and joyfal songs, 
That I may reject the evil, 
For much good my pathway throngs. 


His beloved our Lord doth chasten ; 
Why do we at grief repine? 

Come with faith’s most trusting spirit, 
Saying, ** Not my will, but thine.” . 

Brooks and trees, whose murmured music 
Stirs the fountains of our love, 

Flowers all blooming, dewy, fragrant, 
Point us to our Lord above. 


THE STARS. 


Roll on, ye stars; exult in youthful prime; 

Mark with bright curves the printless steps of time; 
Near and more near your beamy cars approach, 

And lesseniug orbs on lessening orbs encroach ; 
Flowers of the sky, ye, too, to age must yield, 

Frail as your silken sisters of the fleld, 

Star after star from heaven's high arch shall rash, 
Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush, 
Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, 

And death, and night, and chaos mingle all; 

Till o’er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 
Immortal Nature lifts her changeful form, 

Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame, 
And soars and shines, another and the same.—DaRgwin. 





THE PEN. 
Beneath the rule of men entirely great, 
The pen is mightier than the sword. Behold 
The arch enchanter’s wand! itself a nothing! 
But taking sorcery from the master hand, 
To paralyze the Cwsars, and to strike 
The loud earth breathless !—BuLwsr. 


ELOQUENCE. 


Eloquence, that charms and burns, 
Startles, soothes, and wins by turns.—CLinca. 








Domestic Story Department. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE RIVALS: 


— or, — 
THE BLACK MASK. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


Nor many years ago, there lived in the south- 
ern part of New Hampshire a young farmer, well 
to do in life—but single—a somewhat singular 
fact, inasmuch, then as now, the Granite State 
was famed for its blooming damsels. If not, 
however, actually bound in matrimonial chains, 
he was in a fair way to become so, for the young 
man was desperately in love with the daughter 
of a neighboring agriculturist. Elinor Harford 
was the belle of her district, and indeed, remark- 
ably handsome, but unluckily for Harry Burden, 
for that was the name of her admirer, she rather 
favored the addresses of a certain other swain, 
and so Frank Bruce and Harry Burden became 
rivals. 

Burden was much better off so far as worldly 
matters were concerned than Bruce; and there- 
fore was not a little surprised and mortified when 
the young girl abruptly refused him; and the 
mortification was greuily increased when he dis- 
covered that his favored rival from behind tue 
sereen of a plank fence, had heard Miss Harford 
give him “the mitten.” As he walked away 
from the spot, the sound of the merry laughter 
of the young people grated on his ear, and froin 
that moment, although he carefully concealed all 
traces of his enmity, it rankled deeply in his 
heart. It may easily be believed that, when, 
soon after, Frank Bruce was the openly avoweil 
lover of Elinor, the feeling of enmity became 
more intense than ever. 

Elinor’s father, Farmer Harford, was a little 
vexed with his daughter, for refusing what he 
considered so excellent a match; he not only 
expostulated with the girl herself, but urged 
Burden to make further advances. The old man 
was the more anxious to wed his daughter ad- 
vantageously, because he had become embar- 
rassed himself; and Frank Bruce at this time 
having fallen into difficulties through becoming 
surety for a friend, he sarcastically inquired how 
was the latter to supporta wife and family 
while laboring under a load of debt? Elinor, 
however, was not to be moved, and for some 
time things went on in their usual course. 

A sister of Harry Burden’s having married a 
man named Richard Poynter, the latter, being a 
friend of Bruce’s, endeavored to bring about a 
reconciliation between the rivals. Bruce bore, 
indeed, no ill will towards Burden, but the lat- 
ter hated Frank, although secretly. At one of 
the merry-makings of the time, Poynter seized 
the occasion to invite Bruce to supper, and in- 
forming Burden thereof, hoped he would not 
refuse to meet him. Burden made no objection 
whatever, and accordingly the party was made. 

On the night appointed, Frank Bruce, after a 
private interview with Elinor in the garden, 
started for Poynter’s house some three miles off, 
in the same direction with Burden’s, which indeed 
he had to pass, on which account he did not depart 
till a later hour than usual, as he did not wish to 
see his rival till they met under Poynter’s roof. 
Burden had a hired man named Matt Bligh, 
and just as Bruce passed the door of Burden, he 
met Matt coming from an opposite direction, and 
asked him if his master had gone to the sup- 
per yet? to which Bligh answered, he supposed 
he had, but did not know. Bligh then took a 
key out of his pocket, and entered the house 
while Frank walked on. 

When the little party had assembled in the 
parlor of Poynter—two expected guests were 
discovered to be absent—Bruce and Burden. 











At length the former arrived, and the first ques- 
tion (put jokingly) to him, was—‘ What he had 
done with his rival?” which he answered by 
asking whether Burden had not yet come? It 
was noticed by some present that there was a 
tremor in his voice and a confusion in his man- 
ner, and as Burden did not come at all, the ex- 
pected festivity passed heavily off. 

Mrs. Poynter being much alarmed at the non- 
appearance of her brother, prevailed on her hus- 
band when the party broke up, to walk as far as 
his residence and make inquiries ; and as Bruce’s 
way lay in the same direction, they naturally 
started off together. They had a silent walk, 
for Bruce would not converse. When they 
reached the farm-house, Poynter knocked at the 
door, and was presently answered by Matt Bligh, 
who put his head out of an upper window to 
inquire who they were, and what they wanted ? 

In answer to their inquiries, Matt said that his 
master left for the purpose of going to the party 
soon after seven o’clock, and had not yet return- 
ed home—indeed, he thought it was he knock- 
ing at the door. 

The two friends now parted. On the next 
day Frank Bruce was taken into custody. 

“On what charge?” he demanded of the 
constables. 

“For wounding Henry Burden, and attempt- 
ing to take his life,” was the reply. 

“TIsn’t he dead, then?” he eagerly asked. 

“No, but alive, and likely to recover and give 
evidence against his assassin.” 

“By thunder!” cried Bruce. 
known he wasn’t dead !” 

And then he said, ‘As I was going along the 
road last night, I observed a man’s hat lying a 
little off it, and on lifting it, I saw it belonged to 
Henry Burden. I looked about, and there, sure 
enough, he was lying behind a great block of 
granite. I concluded he was dead. Had it been 
any one else than he, I should have lifted him 
up, but it being known that we were at enmity, 
I confess, I was, afraid to do so, and thought it 
better not to meddle with him at all. However, 
if he is alive, as you say, he can tell who wound- 
ed him.” 

“To be sure he can,” said one of the consta- 
bles. “He says it’s you?” 

His assertions of innocence were not believed ; 
indeed his whole demeanor on the night of the 
party strongly tended to his condemnation ; 
added to which, Poynter, who had been his 
friend, testified to his confusion and silence dur- 
ing the walk to Burden’s farm-house. 

Burden, it appeared when found, was in a 
state of insensibility, but when he recovered his 
recollections, his sister asked him if Frank Bruce 
was not his assassin ? he answered, “ yes.” 

Of course, Frank was thrown into prison to 
await his trial; and having public opinion against 
him, he was universally considered a dead man. 
The only person who adhered to him was Elinor, 
who constantly visited him in the jail, and re- 
fused to believe him guilty. 

In the meantime, Harry Burden was slowly 
recovering—he had been robbed as well as mur- 
dered—a circumstance which, taken in connec- 
tion with Bruce’s pecuniary difficulties, seemed 
to supply an additional motive for his assumed 
crime. Frequently questioned, the wounded 
man still adhered to his first assertion that his 
rival was his assassin. On his recovering suf- 
ficiently to be removed, instead of going to his 
farm, he discharged his servant Matt Bligh, and 
went himself to Concord, where he remained 
several months. 

All this time Frank Bruce lay in prison, con-; 
demned to die but not executed, because after 
his trial and sentence, the governor of the State 
had received a letter to the following effect— 
“Harry Burden is .mistaken—he did not see 
the assassin who attacked him from behind, and 
Frank Bruce is not guilty !” 

The governor was a humane man, and as no 
money had been found on the prisoner, and as 
his character had always been good, he deter- 
mined not to hurry in carrying the sentence into 
effect. This determination was strengthened by 
Frank’s continued protestations of innocence. 

Inthe meantime, poor Elinor Harford had 
been undergoing terrible persecution from her 
father, on the subject of Harry Burden, who had 
returned, and taken up his residence as formerly 
at his farm. As her lover was a condemned 
man, it was urged upon her on all hands, that 
she was bound both by her duty to her father, 
and to evince her horror of Bruce’s crime, to 
marry Burden without delay’ For a long time 
she resisted, but a rumor was set afloat that a 
day was about to be appointed for Bruce's exe- 
cution, and a hint was thrown out that it lay in 
her power to save his life: she had only to be- 
come the wife of Burden, and her lover’s sen- 
tence should be commuted to imprisonment. 
This last argument prevailed, and poor Elinor 
with an aching heart consented to the sacrifice. 

The year had now come round to the autumn 
season again, and it happened by mere accident 
that the day appointed for the marriage was the 
anniversary of that on which Burden had been 
robbed and wounded. On the representation of 
Burden, who urged business as a reason, the 
ceremony was postponed until the day after. 

This alteration was made about ten days be- 
fore the appointed period, and nothing seems to 
have occurred in the interval worth recording, 
except as the hour of sacrifice drew near, the 
unwillingness of the victim became more evident. 
We must conclude, however, that Burden, whose 
object in marrying her appears to have been 
fully as much the soothing of her pride as the 
gratification of his love, was influenced by her 
disinclination, for when he started on business 
for Concord, great preparation had been made 
for the wedding on the following day. 

The object of his journey was to receive some 
sums due to him, and also to purchase a wed- 
ding-present for his bride. On this occasion, 
Richard Poynter was to have accompanied him, 
but when Burden stopped at his door to inquire 
if he was ready, Poynter came down stairs half- 
dressed, saying that he had been up all night 
with his wife who was ill, and as she had now 
fallen asleep, he was going to take some rest 
himself. This occurred early in the morning, 
and Burden rode on, saying he would call as he 


“I wish I’d 


came back in the evening, and inquire how his 
sister was. Upon this Poynter went to bed, 
where he remained some hours—indeed, until he 
received a message from his wife begging him to 
goto her. When he entered the room, the first 
question she asked him was whether Burden had 
gone to Concord? and on being told that he was, 
said she was very sorry for it, as she dreamed 
that she saw a man in a black mask lying in 
wait to rob him. 

“I saw the man as distinctly as possible,” 
she said; “but I could not see his face for the 
mask ; and I saw the place so that Iam sure if 
I were taken there I should recognize it.” 

Her husband told her not to mind her dreams, 
and that this one was doubtless suggested by 
the circumstance which occurred the year be- 
fore. “ But,” said he, “ Frank Bruce is safely 
locked up in jail now, and there’s no danger.” 

Nevertheless, the dream appears to have made 
so deep an impression on the sick woman’s fancy, 
that she never let her husband rest till he prom- 
ised to go with his own farm-servant to meet 
her brother—a compliance which was at length 
won from him by her saying that she had seen 
the man crouching behind a low wall that sur- 
rounded a half-built cottage; and closely, she 
added, “there was a direction post with some- 
thing that I could not read written upon it.” 

Now it happened that on the road to Concord, 
which Mrs. Poynter herself have never travelled, 
there was exactly such a spot as she had describ- 
ed. Poynter knew it well. Struck by the cir- 
cumstance he desired to have his dinner imme- 
diately, and then accompanied by his hired man 
he set off to meet Burden. 

Meanwhile, the young farmer had got his 
money and made his purchases in good time, 
not wishing to be late on the road, so that they 
had not got a mile beyond the half-built cottage, 
when they met him. Poynter then told him of 
his wife’s dream, with which Burden seemed ex- 
ceedingly struck—inquired the particulars in 
detail, and asked if they were quite sure no one 
was concealed in the place Mrs. Poynter indi- 
cated ? 

Poynter said he did not alight, but looked 
over the wall and could sce nobody. During 
this talk they turned their horses’ heads, and 
were riding back towards the cottage, when they 
saw Matt Bligh approaching them. This man 
turned very pale on seeing Burden, and Poynter 
also expressed much surprise at seeing him. 
Bligh, who looked poorly dressed, said he wanted 
a place, and Poynter promised to try and find 
him one. 

Burden now appeared so grave and silent, that 
Poynter asked him if he was thinking of his wife’s 
dream? but he entered into no explanation; 
and taking up Bligh behind him they all arrived 
at their journey’s end nearly together. Burden, 
instead of proceeding homewards, turned off 
with the others to Poynter’s house, where the 
first thing he did was to visit his sister. She was 
better, but seemed much struck with the pallor 
and agitation of his manners. She endeavored 
te cheer him, ould wot share her merri- 
ment, and quickly lefy her, saying, he had a mes- 
sage to send to Elinoy and her father, and that 
he must go below and write a letter, which he did, 
giving it to Poynter’s servant to take. 

It appeared that this man having other work 
in hand, gave the note to Matt Bligh, who, on 
his way opened and read it. It, however, mere- 
ly contained a request that Elinor and her father 
would come over to }Poynter’s house that,even- 
ing, to arrange soma matter relating to #ettle- 
ments. 

Unwilling to sign any deeds whatever, Elinor 
objected to go, but her father compelled her, and 
also took with him the village lawyer. They 
had three miles to travel, and as Farmer Har- 
ford’s horse was sick, the lawyer gave Elinor a 
seat with him, and the old man rode double with 
Matt Bligh. 

When they arrived, Harry Burden was wait- 
ing for them at the door, accompanied by friends, 
some of whom advanced to assist Elinor and her 
father to alight, whilst the others surrounded 
Matt Bligh as he set his foot to the ground, 
pinioning his arms, and plunging their hands 
into his pockets from whence they drew two 
small pistols, and a black mask! While the last 
comers were gaping with amazement at this un- 
expected scene, the new made prisoner was led 
away to a place of security, and the company 
proceeded into the house, where the lawyer in- 
quired why Bligh was thus treated ? 

Then Burden arose, and to the utter astonish- 
ment of all, announced that he released Elinor 
from her engagement. The poor girl was both 
delighted and struck with amazement. Harry 
then offered his hand to her, who willingly re- 
sponded to this token of good will, by yielding 
him hers, which he kissed, asking her pardon 
for any pain which he had occasioned her. Then 
bowing to the company, he quitted the room 
after saying that Poynter would explain matters, 
and mounting his horse, he rode off to his farm. 

When the sound of the animal’s feet had died 
away, and the parties concerned were sufficiently 
composed to listen to him, Poynter proceeded to 
make the communication he had been charged 
with ; whereby it appeared that Frank Bruce had 
been unjustly accused, and that Matt Bligh was 
the real criminal. Burden knew this very well, 
and would not have thought of accusing his rival, 
had not his brother and sister, and, indeed every- 
body else, assumed Bruce’s guilt as an unques- 
tionable fact. The temptation was too strong 
for him, and after he had once admitted it, pride 
would not allow him to retract. At the same 
time, he declared, that he would never have per- 
mitted the execution to have taken place, and 
that after the marriage with Elinor, he intended 
to procure the innocent man’s liberation, on the 
condition of his quitting that part of the country. 

He had nevertheless, suffered considerable 
qualms of conscience about :the whole affair, 
and the moment he saw Matt Bligh on the road 
that night, felt certain that he had come with the 
intention of waylaying him as before—the man 
being well aware that it was on that day he usual- 
ly received his rents. He perceived that he 
should never be safe as long as this villain was 
free, and that he must either live in continual 

terror of assassination, or confront the mortifica- 






tion of a confession while the fellow was in his | 
power. | 

With respect to Matt Bligh, himself, he made | 
but feeble resistance when he was seized. He 
had in the first instance, left Burden for dead ; 
and he would immediately have fled when he 
heard he was alive had not the news been ac- 
companied with the further information tiat the | 
young farmer had pointed out Bruce as his 
assailant. He was exceedingly surprised, for he | 
could scarcely believe that he had not been re- | 
cognized. Nevertheless, it was possible, and 
whether it were so or not, he did not doubt that 
what Burden had once asserted he would adhere | 
to. On receiving his dismissal, he had gone to | 
some distance from the scene of his crime; but | 
having, while the money lasted, acquired habits | 
of idleness and dissipation, that could not be 
maintained without a further supply, these neces- 
sities had provoked this last enterprise. 

He had really been concealed behind the wall 
when Poynton and his servant passed ; but con- 
cluding that they were going to meet Burden, 
and that his scheme was defeated, he had thought 
it useless and dangerous to remain, and was in- 
tending to make off in another direction, when 
their sudden return surprised him. 

A few hours more saw the scoundrel. Matt 
Bligh in Frank’s Bruce’s cell; and whilst the 
first paid the penalty of his crimes, the latter was 
rewarded for his sufferings by the hand of Elinor 
Harford, to whom Burden made a handsome 
present before quitting forthe great West, where 
he intended to settle. 

Frank Bruce said that he always had a strong 
persuasion that Mutt Bligh was the real criminal, 
from two circumstances—the first was, the hur- 
ried manner in which he was walking on the 
evening that he met him at the gate of Burden’s 
house as he was going to the merry-making, and 
some strange expression of countenance that he 
afterwards recalled. The second was, his an- 
swering them from the window when he and 
Poynter weut to inquire for Burden. If he 
thought it was his master, why had he not come 
down at once to admit him ? 

It is remarkable that the enmity of Harry 
Burden was not directed against the man who 
aimed at his life, but against him who had 
wounded his pride. 





A RAILROAD CHAPLAIN. 


There was something said, months ago, about 
the appointment of a chaplain on the Illinois 
Central Railroad, which was generally considered 
a rumor without foundation. But there is such 
an office, which is filled by Rev. J. W. Osborn. 
At arecent ministerial meeting, he gave a sketch 
of the results of his labors along that line of 
road. Schools have been established at all the 
stations, and are in a flourishing condition, and 
the means of much good. Bible classes are large 
and numerous. Some of the children walk sev- 
eral miles to the schools. So far as the road is 
concerned, it isa wise business operation, by 
which the prosperity of the settlements along the 
road is advanced, and the lands of the company 
rendered more attractive to the most desirable 
class of settlers.—Zndependent. 


—_—_————eee 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Mary, pluck those auriculas, pray, 

And don’t shake the yellow dust away: 
Here, little Ann, are some for you, 

Tm sure you want a nosegay too.—Hapet. 














Hyacinths. ‘ 

In the management of hyacinths in glasses, it may be 
remarked, that, when a succession of flowers is wanted, 
the bulbs may be putin every fortnight. Place in the 
bulbs, and then fill up with water just so that the bot- 
toms of each will be immersed an eighth of an inch ; then 
put the glasses in a dark cool room until the roots have 
protruded a half an inch or so, which is generally in 
about ten days. They should be exposed to the sun, 
light and air, as much as possible; if they receive the 
sun on one side only, they should be turned round every 
two or three days, to prevent their growing crooked. 





Toads in Gardens. 

Various remedies have been given for the prevention of 
the ravages of insects in gardens. Young chickens are 
often allowed to run in the gardens, but the remedy is 
only partial; chickens will only eat a few species of in- 
sects, and these are apt to be the leqst destructive. 
Toads do an infinite degree of good. Excepting the 
black ** pumpkin bug,” toads will eat any bug, worm or 
fly, that belongs to the catalogue of enemies to farmer or 
gardener. The more full grown toads you have ina 
garden the better. Never drive them away—seek rather 
to bring them there. 

Nitrate of Soda. 

This substance, which is found in great abundance as 
a natural production of the earth of South America, is a 
very powerful manure ; but it must be applied cautiously, 
or it will make the leaves look brown and shrivelled. It 
should be well mixed with the soil in which plants are to 
be placed, and not laid on the surface. When it produces 
the proper effect, it gives great vigor to the plant, and 
renders their leaves an intense bright green. 
Passerina. 

Sparrow-wort. Most of the species are Cape shrubs, 
which require a green-house in this climate. One species, 
P. hirsuta, is a native of the south of Europe, and bears 
small yellow flowers, They are all «nore curious than 
beautiful, and scarcely pay for the trouble of raising 
them, being almost wholly devoid of fragrance. 





Stellaria. 

Very pretty plants with white flowers, many of which 
are natives of Britain. They are all quite hardy, but 
grow best in sandy soil. The dwarf kinds are suitable 
for rock-work. They are propagsted by seeds, which thus 
ripen freely, or by division of the root. 





Cynoglossum. 

Hounds’ Tongue. Pretty little biennial and annual 
plants; natives of Europe, and requiring only the com- 
mon culture of plants of a similar nature. Venus’s Na- 
velwort was formerly considered as belonging to this 
genus. 


Adenophora. 

Perennial plants, with blue, bell-shaped flowers, re- 
sembling the Campanulas. They require to be planted 
in a rich, light soil, and are easily killed by too much 
moisture. They are natives of Siberia. 

Empetrum. 

The Crow Berry. Little heath-like plants, with pretty 
flowers and very showy berries, adspted for growing on 
rock-work. They should be grown in pest soil, and kept 
rather dry. 

Gaura. 

Curious hardy annual and biennial flowers, very pretty, 

and requiring only the culture of their respective kinds. 


%, 
Sester’s Picnic, 
A young gentleman is discovered surrounded b 
friends, who are jesting with him regarding his pr 
to a certain young lady. 
Young gent—* Boys I'll tell you how itis. You see I 


care nothing for the girl—it is the old % 
Tam after.” - iartaiatdapa iweb 


Chorus of friends—‘* Ha! ha!” 
Scene Second—A parlor. Time, 11 P. M. Young lady 





| Seated. Young gent rises to depart, hesitates, as if bash- 


~ Mise Mettigs”. phn a you must be aware that 

as ye Apna my attentions, eannot have been with- 
* Ah, yes, so I’ve heard, and shall be on’ 

i py rete sane parcel, pia tht 4 

alsplays 8 large, old-fashioned and empty morodbo pocket 


“This, I have been informed, is that object. Permit 
me to present it, and congratulate you that you will in 
future have no further occasion to renew these visite and 
attentions.” 

Young gent swoons. 


SNA MASSA SAS nn nnn 


A “ feller,” coming home from California hada mon- 
ster rattle-snake, in a wicker cage, which he deposited 
with his other plunder under his bed at Chagres. The 
room contained fifty beds—half full of drunken and sick 
“fellers.” Durng a temporary absence of the owner, the 
snake got loose, and the owner, coming in and finding the 
critter gone, yelled out: 

hes Everlasting misery! who's seen my watchman?” 

Many heads popped up from the fles-infested, dirty 
larg pad <a = the ai Sante 

“ at was he, o ir, you're inquirin’ for?’ 
rere man. ‘ os ea aay 

* Why, my watchman; all my dust is under 
here, and I le!: a guard with it but he’s Sad a 

‘* Guard! was he a nigger or a white feller?” 

‘* No, he was a California rattle-snake—nine feet long, 
and fifty-two rattles on his tail. Have any of you fellers 
seen the tarnal critter crawlin’ round here?” 

They hadn't, but all who were able to get out of bed 
and mizzle did so, ina bunch. 


een eee 


The following lines from a poem on Dr. Kane are ex- 
tracted from a volume by J. A. Turner, recently pulflished 
dewn south : 


“ He went to the home of the north light, 
And he borrowed a taper to look 
For the brave Sir John near the north pole, 
It was a hazardous journey to took. 


Over the ice, near the pole, did he glide well, 
And asked of his steeds as he rode 

* Can you tell me some news of the brave man?’ 
But the dog team in silence on strode. 


In despair did he eall to the white bear, 
*Can you tell me the fate of Sir John?’ 
But he got from the white bear no answer; 

So swiftly he hurried him on.’ 


— 


The English papers have a new anecdote of Macaulay. 
A Yorkshireman, on a railway platform, had Baron Ma- 
caulay pointed out to his notice, and upon its being ex- 
plained to him that the baron was an author, who was 
formerly known as Mr. Macauiay, he thus gives vent to 
his astonishment: 

*: That's Measter Macowly, the owther, is it now? We'el 
I alwa’s thowt they look’d pael and seed loike and ow’t 
a’telbow, ye nea; but that chap’s gout a hat and he so 
we'el dress’d too—dang it, I shud ne‘era ta’en him for 
an owther!”’ 


ae eee 





An exchange, in noticing an account of one Rev. Dr. 
Davis who had been announced to preach at a given point 


but at the time specified said to the congregation, that by . 


an oversight of the baggage-master, his carpet-bag had 
been carried on, therefore some one else must preach in 
his place, says: ‘ Imagine Paul standing on Mars Hill 
at Athens, before an assembly of keen, criticising Greeks, 
and saying,‘ Ye men of Athens, 1 perceive thatin all 
things you are too superstitious, and 1 will argue the 
question with you as soon as my carpet-bag comes from 
berea! 


_—eeeene eee 


At an association dinner a debate arose as to the benefit 
of whipping children. Old weaueere took rms + coy ent 
His opponent, young man, whose reputation for veracit, 
was inv aay aig, pe heen that parents often did hase 
to their children by punishment, Irom not knowing the 
facts of the case. 

Why,’ said he, ‘* the only time my father whipped 
nie was tor telling the truth.’ 

** Well,” said the doctor, * it cured you, dida’t it?” 


Rn See eee ee: 


Dr. Sawbones having finished the amputation of a leg 
of one of his patients, a near relative of the latter took 
him aside aud said anxiously to him: 

* Doctor, do you think that your patient will recover?” 

‘ Recover: there bas never been the least shadow of 
@ hope for him.” 

Then what was the use of making him sufler?” 

‘Why, my dear fellow, you could not say brutally, to 
a sick man, he is dying. He must be amused a latte.” 


Jack was s bad boy, or rather by a course of bad do- 
mestic discipline, he was made a roughcub. One night 
his mother nad company, aud asked ner visitors if they 
would like sume slapjucks tor supper. ‘They said) es, aud 
the boy shrugged his shoulders as he growled, ** guess if 
you kuew how often she sispped Jack, you'd want some 
other kind of grub.” 

Cuarse, but as the old lady says, it ‘‘ conweyed a 
moril.”’ 


An ee eee 


An American lawyer made use of the following argu- 
ment in defending his client on a charge ot seduction : 

~ To bes seducer,& mau must either be Laudsome, 
well dressed, or have plenty ot money. ‘The ugiiness and 
dirty attire of that inuividuai answer the two nrst hy poth- 
eses; and as to the last—why, the wretch hasu’t eveo 
paid me my retaining fee!” 

The jury sequitted the man without leaving their seats. 


A day or two ago, a quaker anda hot-headed youth 
were quarrelling in the street. The broad-brimmed 
Friend kept his temper most equably, which seemed but 
to increase the anger of the other. 

* Fellow,” said tne latter, *- 1 don’t know a bigger fool 
than you are,” finishing the sentence with an oatu. 

* Stop, friend,” replied the quaker, “thee forgettest 
thyself.” 


The following is given asa literal copy of a letter from 
one of those who hold sway over schools, aud domineer 
over 3 

Mr. ——, Sir wee have bin round our porsion of the 
section and finding the people not satisfide as wee told 
you wee take this oppertunity of informing you that wee 
shall not nede your servises this coming year. 

Bigued 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after tweive years of unequalled perity and popularity 
has become s ‘* household werd” from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be » weekly visitor to every American home, 


beeause 

(>> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the femily circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
new 4 ag andin « neat and beautiful style. 

>> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages 

It is devoted to news, tales, preens: acion of he 

sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 
. M. Ballou, who has 


teresting pages not one vulgar word or line. 

G> It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

(>> Ite tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate s 
taste for all that is and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknow! that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost incalculable. 

(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit. and add to their store of k 

Q>> Its columns are free from politics and ail jarring 
topics, its ay np being to make home happy 

(It is these reasons that it has for years been so 
popular a favorite throughout the country 


TERMS: —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any postmaster 
own address at the lowest club rate. 










according to Act of , te 
by M. M. Bausov, in the Clerk's « 
District Court of Maasach use 


PAB SBERIBL LRA 
The Mysteries of Ald: 


A TALE OF OLD ENGL’ 


BY MRS CAROLINE OR 


CHAPTER IX.—[corti 


“ Miss Delville,” said Sir Philiy 
the sudden change in her man: 
broken in upon your solitude too a 
only apology is, that I had your fa 
to seek you.” 

“ There’s no need of any apolo; 
she replied, “ but your appearance v 
so unlooked-for.” 

“And since we met, has there n: 
heart ever whispered that I could 
without secking to see you again 
out making one trial, I could abu 
of winning the sweetest rose that 
in the ancestral home of the Delvi! 

“Tt may be enough for me to 
plied, “that with all my heart, 1 
had suffered my memory to fade o: 

“And I have been so blind as to © 
that I was not entirely indifferent 

“ Indifferent!” 

This word was unconsciously « 
that peculiar manner, which co 

mind a whole volume of meanin~ 
could have been expressed by th: 
most decided affirmations of regar 

y Why that ernel wish éhen 1” 

“O, don’t ask mo—I beg that 

“1 will not urge an explanatic 
enough that we both forget that the 
expressed,” 

“Tcan neither forget, nor sec! 
I should only be too happy if I co 

“Tf you only thought me wort): 
fidence *” 

“I do—I do—yet I cannot giv: 

“And your father.” 

“Not even to him can I assign 


conduct. But this much I will sa 
satisfy you. I have involuntarily 
& great wrong towards you, and + 
be. It places between us an in 
My only consolation is, that the 
tion I am placed in, was caused b. 
lessness nor indiscretion.” 

“Are you certain that you are 
withholding your confidence fr 
father ‘’” 

“Tam.” 

“1 wish that you could find ca 
that you are mistaken.” 

“I would give worlds if I cou! 

“ Listen to what I have to say t 
my sake, but yours—and I cannot 
\ you will see reason for altering yo: 

Before she had time to answer, 
at her fect. Taking it up, she { 
slip of paper, in which was encl 
for the purpose of giving accura- 
She unwound the paper afd f 
pencil, the single word, “‘ Beware 

With blanched cheeks, and 
affright, she glanced at the surr 
No one was in sight, though the « 
of abent sapling, and a shiverin; 
attended with a rustling sound, ' 
produced by the wind, indicate 
taken by whoever had conveyed + 
of warning. 

Bir Philip's eye was not less «, 
and without saying a word, he 
woods. Unheeding the remonstre 
he pressed forward, @ashing 
branches aside in the wake of the 
Once be obtained s momentary 
The next moment he stumbled 
limb lying across his path. He 
self almost instantly, but soon the 
tangled and intricate, as seriously 
progress. A short distance f 
being able to account for it, thos 
had marked the flight of him he 
were no longer visible. 

Baffied and bewildered, he sto 
tened for some audible sign by » 
his course; but the whispering of 
bum of insects, and now and ther 
bird, were the only sounds wh 
silence. 

He was not aware that throug 
of the gnarled tree, overrun by 
beneath which he stood, » pair 
were watching his movements, a 


what as I am well aware mustapp - © 


